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A WESTERN SHOE man writes: 
“Long, long ago I sold over the 
counter. We carried perhaps three 
or four dozen work shoes, all in one 
width and recently, when the store 
was sold, they were still carrying 
that many pairs. In this community 
there were four retail outlets, each 
a general store, carrying a smat- 
tering of items. In almost every 
small town every general store had 
a smattering of non-hardware items, 
and I told my readers that if they 
wanted to build up their community 





as a trade center, it would be neces- 
sary for them to abandon these 
smattering lines and segregate them 
among each other so that a respec- 
table and representative line could 
be carried; so that the community 
could support an exclusive shoe 
store, etc. 

“Assume that in a town of a 
population of 1500 people there are 
several retail outlets and they have 
agreed to let one outiet handle the 
shoes and boots. If that outlet has 
selected one of our competitor’s 
lines, are we going to be willing 
to pass up that town without any 
representation at all? I am afraid 
not. Our salesmen are going to go 
back to those other retailers and 
other shoe salesmen will do the same 
thing, until they finally will get first 
one and then another to admit they 
made a mistake and that they need 
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and should have all that profit that 
is now going to this outlet. Human 
nature will not be able to resist a 
temptation like this. New manufac- 
turers will step in and they will seek 
outlets just as competitors of ours 
sought outlets of ours when we had 
the business pretty well sewed up. 
They offered terms we neither 
wanted to nor cared to meet, con- 
signed merchandise, on long-time 
terms, extra discounts in fact any- 
thing to try to break in. And, I am 
frank to admit that if I were a new 
manufacturer trying to break into 
the field I might try similar tactics 
including perhaps even price cut- 
ting, as it would mean either suc- 
cess or failure. However, if the 
public knew it was entitled to a fit, 
when buying a pair of shoes, it 
would eventually check ‘over the 


counter’ carelessness.” 


Stop, look and listen—competi- 

tion cannot and should not be 
curbed—if every handler of shoes 
gave a fitting service the shoe sale 
would be complete—it’s the half- 
done job we challenge.—Ep1ror’s 
NOTE. 
ACROSS COUNTER sales of shoes 
is specifically condemned by Jerry 
Simmons, president of the National 
Shoe Travelers Association, and in 
commendation of the editorial in 
the Beor anp SHOE REcorRDER issue 
of May Ist, he said: 

“I think all responsible elements 
in the trade will endorse the propo- 
sition that shoe sales be made by 
fittings only, and in establishments 
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equipped and staffed for that pur- 
pose. The small volume of business 
that we get from miscellaneous 
sources is inadequate for us to take 
the chance to jeopardize the stand- 
ards of the industry. I am heartily 
in accord with a movement in this 
direction.” 
: . * 7 

A FABRIC GUN SLING is taking 
the place of the leather strap, as a 


measure of conservation, through 








the Quartermasters Corps and Army 
Ordnance decision. Already a sub- 
stantial amount of leather has been 
saved and two million dollars, to 
boot, by substituting web slings for 
leather slings. Where leather slings 
wear out, webbing will be substi- 
tuted. 

Thus, slowly, step by step, more 
leather is made available for civilian 
use by the cooperation of the armed 


forces. 
7 . ” 


H. N. FISCH of H. J. Justin & Sons, 
Fort Worth, Texas, says: 

“I like that Boor anp SHOE 
Recorver slogan: ‘You are entitled 
to a fit when you buy a pair of 
shoes.’ 

“If every merchant and manu- 
facturer would place that slogan on 
every piece of advertising that he 
puts out, it would help tremendously 
in doing the job. It would break up 
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much of the over-the-counter or 
mail business. It would run parallel 
to the slogan: ‘See you home town 
merchant, he is your friend and 


neighbor.’ ” 





AMERICA CARRIES ON 





visit to that 
gay and fashionable Capital was 
a “must” for this writer or mem- 
bers of his editorial staff. 

—And our close contact with Laura 
Hubbard, Mlle. LeBrun, Mme. 
Appo and other fashion observ- 
ers and reporters of our office in 
the Rue des Italiens enabled us to 
present to our readers authentic, 
first hand re of what was 
doing "over & 

—Then came Herr Schickel-stinker 
- a name to that effect), with 

is hordes of on-rushing econo- 
maniacs and Paris, the creater of 
fashions, was no more . . . or for 
the time being, at least. 

—So, today, America has acquired 
the role that was held for so long 
by our talented friends on the 
River Seine. 

—And, looking at the picture from 
a purely practical point of view, 
America is making a pretty good 
job of it. 

a style influence isn't de- 

ping from any one particular 
center, but rather from a group 
of centers—New York, New Eng- 
land, St. Louis, Dallas, Chicago, 
Southern California, etc. 

—These various sections reflect the 
fashion tastes and requirements 
of a nation, great in size and de- 
monding a fairly high and color- 
ful standard of living. 


—And the skillful blending of these 
sectional influences is indicative 
of America’s ingenuity and 
adontoability. 


President 





QN MAY IST employees of the 
General Shoe Corporation of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., unveiled a tablet about 
five feet high and three feet wide, 
which is located immediately to the 
right of the entrance to the big four 
story main office building, and on 
the tablet was this: 


“Erected by 
General Shoe Employees 
in Memory of 
James Franklin Jarman 
Christian—Industrialist—Friend 
‘He Profits Most Who Serves Best.’ ” 


BACK FROM EASTERN and 
Texan shows, Jack Rogers, sales- 
manager for Ted Saval, Los Angeles 
high style shoe manufacturer, has 
checked certain distinct swings. 
Rogers says: 

“There is a distinct trend 
throughout the country in the bet- 
ter grade shops from unrationed 
footwear. There is also a trend 
away from ankle straps in this same 
merchandise; regular quarters (in- 
step straps) are very much in favor. 
Placed orders for the balance of the 
year, in suede leathers in high style 
dressy casuals, reveal fully 30 per 
cent are on the brown shades; while 
the balance of 70 per cent is for 
solid black. Now, in the low heel 
casual field, this percentage is ex- 
actly reversed with 70 per cent on 
Army Russett and Town Brown. 
In every part of the country, buying 





is more careful than ever before. 
More attention is being paid to the 
quality angle and to shoemaking 


refinements.” 
e a. . 


DISCHARGED SERVICEMEN 


pose a problem to the employer. 


SOME MAY NOT wratt TO RETURW yo yrevR 
OLD worK< 


Most employers have committed 
themselves to rehire returned men 
formerly employed; but it develops 
that they may not conveniently be 
reinstated in the same job. Such is 
the finding of H. E. Knoeble, Mon- 
nig’s, Fort Worth. In this instance. 
key men have been placed and 
trained and will not be demoted or 
discharged to make way for the re- 
turnee. 

But a place will be found for the 
latter. He will be paid as much as 
previously or more. Another prob- 
lem is where places have been re- 
served for men released to the ser- 
vices, who do not elect to take up 
their old work when released. Some 
cases of this have occurred. New 
trainings, in new crafts, have di- 
rected the interests of these men into 
other channels. The employer will 
not be able to count 100 per cent 
on his former employees. 
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“Pardon me, Mr. Customer, but the boss says nothing takes the place of selling 
enthusiasm.” 
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Put Your Best Foot Forward... 


~ 





And Tell the Public How a Great Industry, through Enter- 
prise, Skill and Ingenuity, Serves Both Civilians and Our 
Fighting Fronts in Wartime 


SUCCESFUL shoe retailers proverbially are dual per- 
sonalities. When they are buying shoes they criticize 
the quality of the goods offered to them. When they are 
selling these same goods, they eulogize them in words of 
poetic beauty. 

Many salesmen, after taking a verbal beating in the 
sample room on the quality and styling of their lines, 
have been amazed to observe the different attitude ex- 
pressed by the buyers when they were presenting the 
same shoes to their salespeople or to their customers. 

As a basic business policy, this dual attitude is sound 
and proper. The frank and usually constructive criticism 
keeps the manufacturers informed and on their toes. 
The enthusiastic presentation to the public is the foun- 
dation of all successful sales promotion. 

Under the abnormal conditions which exist today, how- 
ever, a new philosophy toward shoe quality is needed. 
There are no secrets now between government, manu- 
facturers, retailers and consumers. Every deal is made 
on top of the table with the cards face up. Absolute con- 
sistency of attitude and statement is therefore essential. 

Retailers should accurately appraise wartime quality 
and for the protection of their own interests as well as 


.the interests of the industry of which they are a part, 


they should tell a factual and unbiased story to all 
listeners. 


What is wartime quality as distinguished from our 
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A Timely Message by W. W. STEPHENSON 
Executive Vice President 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association 


usual conception of quality in shoes? Normally we 
expect quality to include many luxuries such as eye 
appeal, styling, color, extra details and the softness and 
finish of many kinds of fine leathers. Wartime quality 
necessarily may omit many of these desirables but 
should, and we believe does, include wear value, comfort 
and fit, plus all of the luxuries permitted by conditions 
and restrictions. ' 

The public has been told that all good leather has 
gone to war and from this they could infer that good 
shoes cannot be made because there are no good mate- 
rials available. The facts are that instead of all of the 
good leather going to the military, only 40 per cent 
is actually being taken, leaving 60 per cent for civilians. 

Considering the large quantities of good wearing 
materials which are available, plus the amazing in- 
genuity of shoe manufacturers in making the best use 
of such supplies, it is easy to understand how and why 
the industry has been able to maintain a high degree 
of quality under wartime conditions. True, supplies for 
some types of footwear have been limited, but in gen- 
eral there have been sufficient good materials to permit 

[TURN TO PAGE 83, PLEASE] 
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A One Per Gent Industry .. . 
CAN THE SHOE BUSINESS BEAT THE PAST? 
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These are indexes oj the 
100 average factory value per 
‘ pair of all shoes and 
of general commodity 
90 prices. After the steep 
decline which began in 
1929 shoes failed to show 
recovery commensurate 
80 with the trend of general 
commodity prices. By 
; 1940 the average value 
70 of shoes at the factory 
was still some 30% lower 
than in 1929. 
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No analysis of the shoe industry’s future can have any 
positive meaning without taking account of a basic fact in 
its past. In the decade before the war the value of the shoe 
industry’s total output fell to Tess than 1 per cent of the 
national income. This was a 1 per cent industry measured 
by the aggregate of all the goods and services for which 
consumers’ dollars are ultimately spent. Inspired thinking 
and rhetorical phrases can have tio significance unless it is 
first recognized that the basic ratio of shoes to the total 
national income must be increased. The post-war potential 
of the shoe industry has to be energized to yield a ratio 
of more than 1 per cent if pre-war trends are to be 
avoided. 

Two questions, therefore, suggest themselves: Why did 
the shoe industry decline to the 1 per cent level? and, 
Is this a limit which cannot be exceeded? In answering 
these questions it must be remembered that there is noth- 
ing inevitable about the future of the shoe business. Its 
real potentialities can only be appraised by looking again 
at the fundamental facts and discarding worn-out ideas. 
Remarkable discoveries very often consist in finding the 
obvious. The shoe industry need not be a 1 per cent 
industry, and the most elementary market surveys have 
demonstrated that fact. 

There has been a widespread impression in recent years 
that striking gains in volume were achieved from 1933 for- 
ward. Pairage figures superficially seem to confirm this 
impression: In 1929 total output was 361 million pairs, and 
in the five pre-war years production reached an average of 
more than 400 million pairs. This would apparently sig- 
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nify progress, growth and expansion. On the contrary 
these pairage figures are almost totally misleading because 
the industry’s growth has actually been stunted. A per 
capita measure of production of all shoes in the ten years 
between 1929 and 1939 shows very little change. Whatever 
increase occurred took place only in women’s shoes. But 
even per capita figures are by no means accurate, since the 
value of true output is affected by the kind of shoes made. 
When the total production includes an increasing propor- 
tion of footwear that are shoes by grace of nomenclature 
alone, a per capita ratio can mean nothing. 

Perhaps the clearest indicator of real output. volume is 
the gross value of the industry’s production and the aver- 
age value of all shoes. Shoe values might be expected to 
move parallel with the general trend of commodity prices. 
but the history of average factory values between 1929 and 
1942 reflects a depreciation consistently greater than 
called for by broad commodity price influences. This is 
clearly apparent from a comparison of the general price 
level and the average factory value of all shoes. The de. 
cline in average value has reduced the industry’s over-all 
dollar volume and has been primarily responsible for the 
1 per cent limitation characteristics of pre-war years. 

It is an error to find in price the dividing line between 
two alternatives, volume or quality. That is a mistake be- 
cause it overlooks the fundamental arithmetic of the aver- 
age. There can be just as great a range in price centering 
around a four dollar average as around a three dollar 
level. Both averages and the commensurate range of prices 
above and below provide equal scope for producing and 
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The Post-War Era Will Provide Tremendous Opportunities. 


Every Industry Can Start from Scratch to Build Anew, but 


the Shoe Trade Must Overcome the Handicaps Which Have 


Limited It to a One Per Cent Share of National Income 


merchandising a variety of footwear to suit all tastes and 
incomes, At the higher of these two price levels, however, 
the gross volume of the industry would be 33 1/3 per cent 
greater for the same pairage. But in the keenly competi- 
tive shoe industry price must and should be a measure 
of value. A higher average price can only be justified, 
therefore, by commensurately greater value to the con- 
sumer. Is that possible in footwear? Every manufacturer 
and retailer knows that ‘a higher average price level for 
shoes can certainly mean a greater than commensurate 
return in true value to the consumer. 

The broad issue presented here will not be solved by 
sonorous resolutions for industry action. Viewed realisti- 
cally there can be only one answer, and that must come 
from hard-headed, practical business analysis. If the ex- 
ploitation of price for the sake of volume has led into a 


dead-end street, then shrewd producers and merchants 
may find it high time to backtrack. If the market for shoes 
has been underrated, the consumers’ sense of values mini- 
mized, the psychology of the price ticket over-estimated, 
then it is high time to acknowledge the mistake. Sooner 
or later the error will be capitalized and the true dollar- 
volume-potential of the shoe market will be realized. 
Competition in reverse can pay because consumers can and 
will want to buy better value in all price ranges. 

The post-war era will initiate tremendous opportunities 
because wartime controls and restrictions will have largely 
wiped the slate clean. Every industry can start from 
scratch, but to gain a rightful place in consumer markets 
the shoe business must leave behind the handicaps of 


the past. 
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A Great Store 


Tells a GREAT SHOE STORY 


“G ET the Whole Shoe Story at the Store for Men.” That's 
the title of an extremely interesting and highly constructive 
series of men’s shoe advertisements which Marshall Field 
& Company, of Chicago, have been running at approxi- 
mately 10-day intervals since last Winter with every indi- 
vidual advertisement carrying the intriguing title, “Another 
Chapter in Our Great Shoe Story.” These ads have at- 
tracted a tremendous amount of interest and accomplished 
a very useful purpose, not only for the store that sponsored 
them but for the men’s shoe business in general at a time 
when many customers were beginning to get mistaken no- 
tions from hearing so much discussion to the effect that 
shoe quality has gone to war, or expressions conveying 
some similar idea. Each ad in the series carries illustra- 
tions of two given brands, with copy explaining the features 
of construction, leather, styling, etc. 

The Marshal] Field men’s upstairs footwear business, 
now wholly under the direction of Walter T. Gable, who 
was recently advanced to the position of merchandise 
supervisor, is unique in the field of men’s shoe retailing. 
Lines of 10 major high grade sources are carried, in- 
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cluding four lines of corrective footwear, each one of which 
was chosen to serve an individual correctional purpose 
without conflicting with the others. 

The Field store for men has all the characteristics of a 
fine specialty shop, this being particularly evident on the 
second floor, where men’s footwear and custom apparel are 
carried. 

Coming up the broad flight of marble stairs which leads 
to the shoe department one gets the impression of entering 
a man’s club rather than a mercantile establishment. The 
walls are entirely covered with rich oak panelings; there 
are deep leather lounge chairs and divans; customers are 
seated in upholstered arm-chairs while being fitted. Large 
library-type tables are covered with hides of calfskin upon 
which are displayed the lines of shoes for which this store 
is so well known. 

Adjacent to the shoe department are the custom clothes 
and custom-made shirts. In spite of the fact that this store 
probably does as large a volume of business as any com- 
parable retail store in the country, if not larger, the whole 

[TURN TO PAGE 80, PLEASE] 
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Second floor men’s foot- 
wear department in the 
Marshall Field Store for 
Men has a leisurely club- 
life atmosphere that re- 
flects the painstuking ser- 
vice customers receive 
and the carefully chosen 
selection of high grade 
merchandise carried. 


Three ads from Marshall 
Field’s “Great Shoe 
Story” series for men. 
This constructive retail 
campaign performs a 
useful service to the in- 


dustry by making men 


more conscious of in- 
herent values in shoes. 
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Regularly at Ten-Day Intervals, 
Marshall Field Store for Men 
Gives Chicago the Successive 
Chapters in a Series of Con- 
structive Advertisements Fea- 


turing its Comprehensive Ser- 
vice in Shoes and Correct Fitting. 
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BRISTOL 


How a Far-Sighted Business Man Helped a 
Town That Was Slipping Toward Stagnation 
to Revitalize Its Energies and Increase Its 
Retail Volume by Creating "A Shop That Will 
Cause a Woman to Drive a Hundred Miles to 

Buy the Things She Wants." 


THE STORY OF JAMES MAHONEY 


OF 


STERLING £ HOUSE 


VIRGINIA. TENNESSEE 


He Built a House for QUALIT 
... And the Whole Community Prospered 


HALFWAY between Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Roanoke, Va., in the heart of the 
Blue Ridge region of the Appalachian 
Mountains lies the town of Bristol, a 
community of 30,000 people. They 
call it Bristol, Va.-Tenn., because of 
its location on the boundary line di- 
viding the two states. The line extends 
straight down the middle of State 


Street, the principal business thor- 
oughfare; the stores on one side of 
the street are in the state of Virginia, 
while those on the other side are in 
Tennessee. There’s a story that on the 
occasion of a historic local celebra- 
tion honored by the presence of the 
governors of both states, the two ex- 
ecutives rode side by side in an auto- 


mobile down the main street of the 
city, and neither left the territory of 
his own state. 

Bristol is a hillbilly town, and the 
people are proud of it. According to 
average American standards they are 
far from affluent. There are few rich 
people among them, and $5,000 a 
year is considered a very large in- 


Photo at top of page: The 
building housing Sterling House 
is on the Number | location in 
Bristol. The corner was form- 
erly occupied by a bank. 


Left: One of the window dis- 
plays featuring fine merchan- 
dise which was installed recent- 
ly by Sterling House. This par- 
ticular display stressed shoes. 
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come, but there is a charming and 
gracious social life in which the so- 
cially inclined from all sections of the 
area meet and mingle, notwithstand- 
ing difficulties of transportation. Edu- 
cation and culture are held in high 
esteem, and the people have a keen 
appreciation of the finer things of life. 

Economically the area was back- 
ward until the period following World 
War I, and so far as one could mea- 
sure by widespread possession of 
modern improvements, the standard 
of living was low. Great strides were 
made in community development in 
the years immediately following the 
first World War, and, due largely to 
its isolated location and self-sufficient 
mode of life, this mountainous region 
suffered less hardship from the great 
depression than most other sections 
of the country. Moreover, recovery 
came earlier and proceeded more 
rapidly. 

Nevertheless, there were in Bristol 
thoughtful business men who were not 
so optimistic over the economic future 
of the community as might have been 
expected in view of its progress in the 
1920’s and even during the 30’s. One 
of these was James Mahoney, a pro- 
gressive business leader who held 
large real estate interests in Bristol’s 
retail and commercial district. He was 
concerned because population had 
reached a stationary level, bank de- 
posits were increasing steadily, build- 
ings were becoming shabby and run- 
down, new enterprise had come to a 
standstill, and the people were losing 
much of their zest and enthusiasm. 











James Mahoney was one of the speakers at the recent con- 
vention of I. Miller merchants in New York. So thrilled were 
all the shoe men presen? by his story that BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER asked the privilege of repeating it, in condensed 
version, for the benefit of all its readers. Perhaps it illus- 
trates a principle that all merchants wii! do well to keep in 
mind in the days that lie ahead, namely: Where good mer- 
chandise is held in high esteem, there exists the opportunity 
to prosper and profit. A good rule to follow in the future. 


wage rates in the leading industries 
were low, and real estate values had 
become static. 

Because his interests were largely 
in real estate, Mr. Mahoney decided 
the logical way for him to launch an 
offensive looking towards community 
betterment was through the improve- 
ment of the town’s retail business 
section. First of all, he decided to do 
a little face-lifting in the appearance 
of State Street. 

Four modern business buildings 
were erected, designed by two young 
student architects and financed by 
Mr. Mahoney. One, on the most valu- 
able business corner in town, is the 
building now occupied by Sterling 
House. Mr. Mahoney’s thought was 












Above: Interior of the shoe department at i 

House. Comfort and luxuriousness is emphasized in the 
atmosphere of the department. Left: Another window 
display which caused much interest among customers. 


that the location was so good that it 
could attract business of a type that 
would help to build up the town. 
Since he felt a preponderance of 
cheap and mediocre merchandise was 
injuring the town, he believed such a 
store should offer exclusively high 
grade merchandise. 

There was no such high grade shop 
in Bristol] nor in the trading area sur- 
rounding it. Trade opportunities in 
the area had doubled; former villages 
had developed into industrial towns; 
the agricultural countryside in all 
directions was prosperous; a large 
coal mining area was not far away. 
Mr. Mahoney visualized a high qual- 
ity women’s shop. When he ex- 

[TURN TO PAGE 80, PLEASE] 




















Addressing the recent Victory Conference o 
= NSRA, oo Jones of prob Broce Shoe 

Leather Company, cited some challenging 
figures on men’s shoe consumption. “Let’s go 
back to an e town in 1907” 


lo > 
SSS Ee 
boots, and Mr. Man buys pairs per 
year. In 1904 we sold 3.08 pairs of men’s shoes 


per capita; in 1914 2.95 pairs capita. Never 
chats this gait tease we veathed Uhace 
eee anageen ye age ot: 1919 we were well 
below them, and from 1920 on the record was 
still downward, until two pairs per capita has 
recently been a closer figure.” 


Play Up 
PERFORMANCE 


|T may sound like a paradox but it’s true. Teach s 
man to really appreciate shoes and you'll sell him more 
pairs per year. You might expect the reverse. You 
could argue “sell a man high grade shoes and they'll 
wear a long time. Therefore he'll get along with just a 
few pairs.” But that argument overlooks the fact that 
few customers buy shoes on a mileage’basis. Likewise 
it overlooks a fundamental principle of retail sales- 
manship. Cultivate a customer interest in the thing 
you're trying to sell and the desire of ownership is born. 
Teach your man to know his shoes, to appreciate their 
value and the part they can play in his life, convince 
him that shoes are important and he will buy more 
pairs. He will be more particular about his foot appear- 
ance; he will want special shoes for special purposes. 
uses and occasions. 

Why, in the year preceding Pearl Harbor, were men 
buying fewer pairs of shoes per man per year than they 
bought in the decade prior to World War I? You can’t 
pin it on the depression entirely, although that may 
have accentuated the drop in per capita consumption. 
A more influential factor undoubtedly was the competi- 
tion of other industries that made their products seem 
more important and desirable than shoes. In the cease- 
less struggle for that limited number of customer dol- 
lars, motor cars, radios, new products of all sorts won 
out and shoes, little by little, yielded ground. 

As Paul Jones, of Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Company, expressed it in an address he gave at the 
Shoe Industry conference early this season: 

“The men’s shoe industry suffers relatively, not be- 
cause it is asleep, but partly because the wonders of 
science have outstripped the making of shoes; also be- 
cause with these wonders of science has been employed 
the keenest of selling and advertising skill the world has 
ever seen. Mass selling of the highest ability has put 
other competitive products in the mass production field 
in which we once excelled. 

“We have had tongues in oli shoes, it is true, but not 
enough tongues in our heads to glorify the excellence, 
the comfort, the performance and the satisfaction that 
our product gives. 

“So, from three pairs per capita up to World War 
No. 1, we lost sales up to 1940 on an average one-third. 
Some of this competition we could not humanly have 
withstood. The developments of science were too life- 
broadening to be denied—and yet there are men’s shoe 
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and SHOE SATISFACTION 


Then They'll Appreciate the Values in Shoes and You'll Sell 
Them More Pairs Per Man Per Year 


retailers in this country today who are doing an out- 
standing job and selling a per capita pairage in their 
towns or cities far ahead of the country’s average. 

“By and large the same lines of shoes are sold gen- 
erally all over the United States. Most sellers of men’s 
shoes have the same fair chance. A few outstanding 
merchants consistently show how men’s shoe distribu- 
tion can be done, but very few. 

“From the previous discussions we know that for 
some years there will be a world-wide shortage of our 
raw materials until the ravages of war are overcome. 
So what course is indicated for us—manufacturers and 
retailers together? It is the part of common prudence 
necessary for survival that we make each piece of that 
limited raw material into the best product shoemaking 
skill can produce. Poor shoes and cheap shoes can be 
made from good leather. It is poor economy for manu- 
facturer and retailer alike, particularly in the seasons 
just ahead, not to make every pair of men’s shoes ring 
up the highest possible dollar of which its quality 
honestly is worth. Both from a basis of keeping our 
labor employed at good wages and keeping our busi- 
nesses solvent, we should avoid slipshod labor and 
methods in the factory and retail store. Let’s make the 
most and the best with what we have and everlastingly 
let the public know their goodness. It’s in our merchan- 
dise—let’s let the wearer realize it. 

“In closing, let us emphasize this—to get our share 

[TURN TO PAGE 83, PLEASE] 


“Now let’s take pay day in a com ble town in 1940 or, 
as we hope the post-~war year of 1945. The son of our 1907 
worker gets two to three times as much in his envelope. 
Men’s shoes are in comparison, but consider what a 
group of bright lights glorify the auto, the radio, the elec- 
aul heten ap liances, the movie, the hundred and one 
othe Uabrodiontig arteies he-and his nite we toned to 
buy. So the men’s shoe industry suffers relatively, not be- 
cause it is asleep but partly because the wonders of science 
have outstripped the making of shoes, also because with 
these wonders of science has been em the keenest of 

and advertising skill the world ever seen... We 
have tongues in our shoes, it is true, but not enough 
tongues in our heads to glorify the excellence, the comfort, 
the performance and the satisfaction that our product gives.” 
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RETAILERS, PREPARE NOW! 


CHAPTER Vil 


by EDWIN HAHN 
President, Wm. Hahn & Company, Washington, D. C. 


In This Chapter Mr. Hahn Shows Why Retail Costs Have 
Been Increasing and Stresses the Pre-War Decline in 
Dollar Sales of Footwear, Which Has Brought the Problem 
of Rising Costs into Sharp Relief. Increased Sales Rev- 
enue through Intelligently Planned Co-operative Promo- 
tion Is Suggested as a Practical Post-War Solution. 


CHART XI 





RATIOS OF TOTAL SALES BY GROUPS OF STORES 





Food Group 

General Merchandise & Apparel Groups 

Auto, Auto Accessories and Filling Station 
Groups 

All other Groups 

Total U. S. Soles 





THE population of the country increased 7 per cent dur- 
ing the 10-year period up to the 1940 Census. But accord- 
ing to the retail census, the total number of stores increased 
20 per cent from 1929 to 1939, and the total amount of 
sales decreased 13 per cent. Consequently the yearly aver- 
age amount Of sales per store was 27 per cent less in 1939 
than in 1929. Naturally the overall ratio of retai] expense 
has increased. 

There are three possible methods of reducing the total 
ratio of expenses to sales, namely reduction in expenses, 
reductien in total number of stores, and increase in total 
amount of sales. 

I shall discuss possible reduction in each of the various 
functions of expense in the next several instalments. I 
shall then mention possible means of increasing the ratio 
of total sales to total number of stores when I discuss 
stores of various sizes and types. But let us first consider 
possible means of increasing the total amount of retail 
sales, directing special attention at this time to apparel 


sales. 
Declining Apparel Sales 
Many surveys have indicated that the buying habits of 
consumers have been changing over a period of years. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, gives a breakdown of the earnings and spendings 
of the average individual and family which shows that dur- 





Ratio 
1939 %, to 
1939 1935 1929 1929 %/, 
25.2%, 27.3% 25.2% 100%, 
21.7 23.0 23.4 92.7 


20.0 19.1 18.5 108.1 
33.1 30.6 32.9 100.6 
100.0%, 100.0%, 100.0%, 











ing 1941 about 40 per cent of the consumer’s average dollar 
was spent for savings, taxes and services, such as housing, 
medical and personal care, education, etc. It seems a fair 
assumption that after the war the total of taxes, savings 
and services will continue to comprise at least 40 per cent 
of consumers’ spendings. 


Now let us consider the 60 per cent balance of the con- 
sumer’s average dollar that is spent for goods that are 
purchased through retail channels. The retail census re- 
ports give us an opportunity to examine the proportion of 
that 60 cents that the consumer spends for various com- 
modities. Chart XI is a tabulation of total retail sales 
broken down into four broad groups of stores. The total 
sales of one group of stores that is included in the retail 
census reports—general stores (with food), has declined 
from 5.3 per cent of total sales in 1929 to 1.9 per cent in 
1939. In commenting on this group, the Census Bureau 
states that on account of their competition from variety 
stores and other chain stores that in recent years have been 
going into smaller towns, where these general stores are 
principally located, many former general stores are today 
specializing in groceries, general merchandise and in filling 
stations, and are now included in the Census reports with 
these groups of stores. This is one type of small stores that 
has definitely improved its position by specialization such 
as I discussed in the preceding instalment. 
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The Declining Trend in Shoe Sales— 


A Challenge to Retail Initiative 


CHART Xil 





COMPARATIVE RATIOS OF SALES OF SHOES IN SHOE STORES 
AND OTHER STORES TO TOTAL RETAIL SALES 





Shoes Sold in Shoe Stores 
Shoes Sold in All Other Stores 
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1939 °/, to 
1939 1929 %, 
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COMPARATIVE TOTAL SALES OF INDEPENDENT AND CHAIN 
SHOE STORES TO TOTAL SALES OF SHOE STORES 





Independent Shoe Stores 
Chain Shoe Stores 
Leased Departments and Other Types 


So in Chart XI, for a fairer comparison, I have broken 
down the sales of the “General Stores” in all three years, 
in proportion to their commodity breakdown as indicated 
in the 1939 Census Commodity Survey, and have added 
these amounts of sales to the Food Group, the general mer- 
chandise group, the filling stations and the miscellaneous 
store group. Chart XI indicates that a larger proportion 
of that 60c. out of the consumer’s dollar that is being spent 
for all goods is now going for automobiles and their up- 
keep, and that a smaller slice is going to the general mer- 
chandise and apparel groups of stores than heretofore. De- 
partment stores accounted for approximately two-thirds of 
the total amount of sales of the entire general merchandise 
group of stores in both 1929 and 1939. In both years 60 per 
cent of the total amount of department store sales were in 
wearing apparel, accessories, dry goods and notions. Of the 
total amount of sales of the general merchandise and ap- 
parel groups combined, over 70 per cent was in wearing 
apparel and kindred merchandise. So it seems evident from 
this chart that a considerably less proportion of the aver- 
age consumer’s dollar is being spent for wearing apparel 
than heretofore. 

Through intensive promotional activities the manufac- 
turers of automobiles, radios and household equipment 
have greatly increased their share of the consumer’s dollar 
during the past 25 years. They are now preparing to 
launch even more potent advertising campaigns to speedily 
convert their war production to peacetime products. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers, for instance, have recently estimated 
a potential demand for several years after the war that will 
assure them an annual production of four to six million 
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passenger cars per year, their pre-war production having 
been two and a half million cars. 

Manufacturers of airplanes, télevision, house equipment 
and new products will be fighting for an additional slice of 
the consumer’s dollar. So manufacturers and retailers of 
wearing apparel will have to battle to even maintain their 
former relative position. I believe that the ratio of wearing 
apparel sales can be materially increased. But it will re- 
quire well directed and equally powerful promotional ac- 
tivities, cooperatively planned and financed by manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers in the apparel field. 

As an example of what can be accomplished through 
such cooperative efforts, I mention the most productive ad- 
vertising, warehousing and marketing program of the inde- 
pendent California citrus growers under their “Sun Kist” 
trademark. 

If we hope to maintain full employment and present 
standards of living during the post-war period, manufac- 
turers and retailers must greatly increase the amount of 
their production and distribution. We must. also greatly 
reduce wholesale and retail prices through increased effi- 
ciencies in order to increase the standards of living of our 
own people and to enable our country to compete in the 
coming highly competitive world markets. 

With the increased efficiencies of mass production tech- 
nique in all commodities, labor will have more time and 
money to spend for such activities as travel, education and 
the refinements of life. Their broadened horizons will also 
broaden the opportunities of manufacturers and retailers 
of wearing apparel for promoting a far more general use 
of the varied apparel that will be required for these leisure 
activities. [TURN TO PAGE 66, PLEASE] 








THE difference in sizes will be about the only way many 
mothers and daughters will have of telling their shoes 
apart this Summer. Makers of women’s play and casual 
shoes are going into the making of children’s shoes in a 
big way this season, repeating in sizes, ranging from 
81-11 and 1114-3, the same patterns that they have 
i been making for several years in women’s sizes. 
The low heels, many of them wedgies, the cushiony 
platform or sturdy welt soles and the broad treads, typi- 
cal of these shoes, all are suitable for children. Some 
| of these styles, which would not be suitable for school 
i shoes, are entirely acceptable and pretty for wear with 
) little girls’ Summer play dresses and pinafores. Others, 
in the sturdier types, will be useful additions to the 








Theme Stages 
A Comeback ... 


by ELEANOR RUTLEDGE 


supply of school shoes available for Fall. One pattern 
shown here has been specially designed for house wear 
with indoor casual clothes. 

In view of the shortages in the more staple types of 
children’s street and sport shoes, these rationed and 
unrationed casual and play shoes for girls offer inter- 
esting possibilities as salable merchandise to supple- 
ment other shoes in stock and develop extra sales. 
Although some of the manufacturers represented here 
are including the 844-11 size run, the general trend is to 
specialize in the 1144-13 size range. 

In a later issue we shall continue this story with pic- 
tures of a group of rationed shoes developed in match- 
ing Mother and Daughter patterns. 
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Once Again in the Style News Is This Popular Idea in 
Play Clothes and Shoes, Rationed and Unrationed. We 
Show Here Unrationed Types, Good 
Team-Mates for Informal Summer Cos- 





tumes, of all kinds. 
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Talk Up “Performance Values” 


TuIs is no time to be apologetic about shoes, even 
though the materials may change in grade and type; 
because no article of wearing apparel gives so much 
for the money as shoes. 

This is the time to talk performance value of foot- 
wear. We have come a long distance in making the 


shoe conform to the natural foot, as against its pre- 


vious eye appeal values. The war has done wonders to 
make people realists and conscious of the value of fitted 
shoes. Shoes are transportation—at its best. 

We, as a trade, have proposed, accepted and even 
accelerated war restrictions that have reduced in num- 
bers of pairs sold, colors and types—and in every way 
have lived up to our national obligations. We can point 
with pride to an industry that has kept the faith. At the 
same time we have given the public value in dollars 
and cents worth, at ceilings established in the competi- 
tive fires of the depression °30’s. Brand names have 
proven their economic values. 

We must now put our best foot foremost, to the point 
of telling the public in the ‘store, in the window, in 
advertisements and in the news—that rationed shoes, at 
all price levels, have within them wear-hour-perform- 
ance-value and the best of materials that can be ob- 
tained. Quality is not necessarily synonymous with a 
high price for there is quality all along the line—each 
to its own specification. Comparative quality is the 
test of shoes for if a customer wants wear, side leather 
and composition soles will give weeks and months more 
than something else. 

The Army doesn’t take all the good sole leather. 
There is much of it below and above the Army iron. 
Shoemaking skill has not deteriorated because the ma- 
chine is the instrument of making and the hands the 
guide. 

It rests in the conscience of the retailer as to the 
quality of shoe fitting. Most shoes are not misfitted 
intentionally but through lack of a size or through 
ignorance of the foot and its need. 


Put it all together and compare it with any 
other article of human use and you can truthfully 
say that shoes have lived up to the obligation of 
the times and that every shoe man has within 
himself the opportunity to proudly present his 
product in the light of its known merits. 
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THE HEAT WAVE 


THE heavy hand of tradition has been lifted from so 
many things since the war began, that we have high 
hopes that the shoe trade will go forward instead of 
backward in the days to come. Slippers sell the year 
around—if you can get ’em, etc. 


A long sustained heat wave, unseasonal as far as the 
calendar is concerned, brought hordes of customers into 
stores to buy anything and everything that was light, 
Summery and soft to the foot and eye. Unrationed 
shoes had their great harvest, blossoming out every- 
where. July came in May. 

Believe it or not, the latest fad among the bobby-sock 
trade is taking off their shoes at the entrance to car- 
peted movies, on lecture tours going through museums, 
etc. Unbelievable as it may be, the public can go bare- 
footed (or socked) as an outward symbol of foot free- 
dom; and if this bareback, bare leg and barefvoted 
craze goes any further... ? 


Non-rationed shoes were a great tohic to shoe retail- 
ers and make no mistake about it, they will have a 
great influence on shoe futures. The time will come 
when the quality of soles in play shoes will be greatly 
improved. Some fabricated soling materials have dem- 
onstrated their place in shoes. Others leave much to 
be desired. 


Today they are salable for indoor and outdoor wear 
and please don’t fall into the rut of thinking that be- 
cause they are, in the main, lower in price that they 
can be thrown at the customer over the counter. 


In many ways, a play shoe has got to be fitted 
more accurately than a standard slipper because 
the sizes do not correspond to the markings and 
a play shoe, sloppily fitted, is an eye sore and 
may be a foot sore at that. There is nothing quite 
so undressed looking as human beings walking 
along in flippety-flop scuffs that are held onto the 
foot only by shuffle-foot. 


So, if you are a merchant and in business and know 
that it takes a “bit of brains” to buy and sell anything, 
don’t let any rumors and whispers of ration cancel- 
lation affect your good business judgment—for a turn- 
over of dollars is a good thing when you have a desired 
product, at the right time. 
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INVASION JITTERS 

STRANGE, isn’t it, how shoe men get full of fears in 
the midst of plenty! One merchant writes: “I am very 
much disturbed about the possibility of shoe rationing 


‘ being ended soon. I carry unrationed shoes, to retail 


as high as $10.50, and I am afraid these shoes won't 
be worth a dime a dozen if rationing were immediately 
discontinued.” Or “carbon-black soled shoes don’t sell.” 

Oh man of little faith! Shortage is the basis of ration- 
ing and the outlook for an abundance of leather is not 
evident. There is still a critical shortage of leather, 
both sole and upper and at this particular moment— 
most critical in the upper field. 

In the over-all picture, three hundred million pairs 
of rationed shoes will be needed in °44. The Army has 
helped out the sole leather situation by using carbon- 
black composition soles for Army footwear in the mil- 
lions of pairs. The over-all picture for civilian leather 
shoes, with leather soles, is only about two hundred 
million pairs. Fifty million, in addition, will carry 
carbon black rubber soles for work shoes. Fifty mil- 
lion pairs with carbon black soles must be absorbed by 
retailers to satisfy the public’s need. And at this point 
may we say—what better argument than to say to the 
customers: “Our soldiers are wearing composition 
soles. If these soles are good enough to wear on the 
fighting fronts, certainly they are good enough to sell 
to the customer who wants long shoe wear perform- 
ance.” 

Any merchant who thinks that the time has 
come for fears and doubts as to the worth of his 
stock of composition soles on his shelf is delud- 
ing himself to the extent of depreciating the wear 
values of his Commando sole stock on the shelf, 
and on order. 

So far the War Production Board release indicating 
the outlook for freer use for rubber and plastic is just 
a feeler. No definite action has been taken. It is nat- 
ural, however, to expect that if the rubber sole manu- 
facturers have made millions of pairs of soles (because 
they were encouraged by Washington to satisfy a 
necessity) then it is economic for that wear-worthy 
stock to be given a freer play in the non-rationed field. 
That’s what’s in the back of the War Production Board 


conversation with the Shoe Manufacturers and Retail- 


ers’ Industry Advisory Committees. Naturally, in the 


conversations, discussion would be made of the time to 
come when rubber and plastic soles would be removed 
as a basis of rationing. But nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, points in the direction of a release from rationing 
of Commando soles this season. 

Another point of conversation was the prime neces- 
sity for producing non-marking soles and you may 
remember, in the editorial of February 1, 1944, this 
punch line in bold face type: 

“We say it again—if you are a shoe man and 
have any selling ability, you are going to help our 
public to appreciate the war values in these soles, 
marking notwithstanding. Let’s hope, however, 
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HIT AND RUN CORNER 


To the Editor: 

“After more than twenty years of selling shoes 
wholesale I cannot escape the conviction thai the 
industry generally is weakened by a dearth of 
TRAINED wholesale salesmen. 

“They just grow or are converted overnight from 
stock clerks, credit men and retail salesmen tired of 
sitting on a fitting stool. Unfortunately for the in- 
dustry they succeed, after a fashion, and go on ‘tak- 
ing orders’ but doing the industry no lasting good. 

“I like the definition of salesmanship that em- 
bodies the principle of ‘Fitting the product, or ser- 
vice to the needs of your customer.’ 

“Here is a challenge. Poll the manufacturers and 
ask how many afford a modicum of training before 
a salesman represents them on the road and who 
amongst them attempts any real training after their 
salesmen start out. I am afraid you will be shocked. 
Especially since you have so often referred to the 
wholesale salesmen as a ‘fount of knowledge’ for 
retailers and their clerks. Unless you had in mind 
knowledge of trade gossip only. 

“I hasten to add that many fine salesmen fill your 
bill to a ‘T’. But my observation leads me to sav 
they are scarce and the few that qualify have lifted 
themselves by their own boot-straps. 

“[ heartily agree with your idea of information 
flowing down through the stratum of manufacturer, 
salesman, retailer, clerk and consumer. Why not in- 
sure it by asking the manufacturers to recognize 
their obligation to thoroughly train their road sale: 
men. The newer industries of necessity were created 
and are sustained by the quality of their salesman- 
ship. But the constant demand for shoes seems to 
have lulled many of our industry's leaders into the 
belief that salesmanship is not very important. I 
earnestly wish you can convince them otherwise.” 

Frank L. Barry of 
Asbury Park, N. J. 





that scientific study will eliminate the carbon black 
right soon.” 

The pre-war rubber sole was made with new rubber 
plus reclaim; could be manufactured in colors instead 
of black and in the black was practically non-marking. 
Without tree-grown rubber we will hgve to depend upon 
buna and the war demand is such that we cannot, at 
the moment, get more than 15 per cent of that scien- 
tifically created substance and must use black carbon 
and reclaim rubber as necessary ingredients. But have 
patience. The forces for civilian supply are at work 
and it will come. But not in time to make any difference 
this season or next in the type of rubber soles that you 
will get and you had better learn how to sell what you 
have because, in many cases, the resistance is less on 
the part of the public and more on the part of the 
merchant. 

All controls are artificial instruments and if you will 
remember how difficult it was in times of peace to even 
get a dozen merchants in a single town to cooperate on 
anything of common good, you must have developed 
a respect for national controls—WPB and OPA— 


under wartime exigencies. 
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GUY E. MANLEY 


E. P. Reed & Co. 
President 





E. S. GERBERICH 


Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co. 
Treasurer 


For NATIONAL UNITY 


Topay, the great shoe industry, the fifth largest business 


in the United States under normal economic conditions, 
faces the future with resolute courage and unified action. 
Throughout the past few years its trials have not been 
trivial, It has been confronted with government controls 
and restrictions which it has put into active operation. It 
has met the demands of the armed forces for many types 
of footwear suitable for combat service under all kinds of 
climatic conditions. It has operated its more than 1000 
individual manufacturing businesses with curtailed man- 
power and shortened material supplies. It has, through its 
own ingenuity, research and inventive genius, maintained 
a sufficient supply of wearable shoes for civilians. And it 
bas done all this, and more, with a penetrating thorough- 
ness, realizing that active fighting forces, energetic war- 
time workers and civilians of all classes can carry on their 


-daily activities only when feet are shod in ease and comfort. 


Among the active forces within the industry. to take a 
position of leadership and strength during these trying 
times is the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 





GEORGE MILLER 
I. Miller & Sons, Inc. Endicott-Johnson Corp. 
Post-War Planning Sole Leather 


CHAS. F. JOHNSON, JR. WILLIAM JOYCE, JR. 


ciation. Organized in 1905 it has, through the years, been 
a towér of strength during economic disturbances of one 
character or another. Today, in full realization of the 
many difficulties engendered by war and the problems of 
readjustment which will immediately follow the termina- 
tion of hostilities, the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association has re-energized and realigned its activ- 
ities. It is performing necessary and essential functions to 
help preserve the economic foundations of this age-old 
craft. 

Officers, chairmen, members of committees, and indi- 
vidual members of the association from one corner of the 
country to the other are not only lending their hands to 
the government in an effort to solve many vexatious prob- 
lems but they likewise are coordinating their activities 
with all segments of the industry in the establishment and 
preservation of unity and action. 

The National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association 

[rurN TO PAGE 107, PLEASE] 





F. T. BRIMMER 
Joyce, Inc. Endicott-Johnson Corp. 
Employee Relations Auditing 
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W. W. STEPHENSON 


Executive Vice President 


And ACTION.... 


OBJECTIVES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1. To secure a more equitable distribution of sole leather 
between new shoes and repairs. 


2. To work with the various government supply agencies to 
insure a sufficient flow of all kinds of materials for the 
production of manufacturers’ quotas. 


3. To get recognition by OPA of the constantly narrowing 
margin between production costs and ceiling prices. 


4. To insure orderly liquidation of government controls. 


5. To gain recognition by the public and by all war agencies 
of the outstanding job the industry has accomplished de- 
spite difficulties in maintaining production and quality. 


6. To keep members fully informed on changes and condi- 
tions in the industry and in Government. 


7. To promote unity and strength in the industry. 





J. B. SWEASY 
Red Wing Shoe Company 
Trade Relations 


FREDERICK A. MILLER 


H. C. Godman Company 
Nominating 
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JAMES E. WALL 
Wall-Streeter Shoe Co. 
Membership 


HAROLD R. QUINBY 


Secretary 


Executive officers and chairmen of 
principal committees of National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association are shown in portraits, 





H. N. LAPE 
Julian & Kokenge Co. 
OPA Pricing 





ROGER A. SELBY 
Selby Shoe Co. 
Resolutions 
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GOOD SHOES MUST FIT 


For the Customer's Money, No Shoe Can 


- Be Good If It Doesn't 


eA’ 
\ 





In helping to maintain proper shoe standards in wartime, 
retailers have their responsibilities, as well as the manufac- 
turers. One of the most important of these has to do with 
proper fitting. No matter how good a shoe may be from 
the standpoint of the materials and workmanship that go 
into it, it can hardly be regarded as a good investment from 
the customer’s viewpoint if it doesn’t fit. In fact, nothing 
can contribute so much toward building up in a customer’s 
mind an unfavorable impression of a store, or a line of 
shoes, as to have two or three pairs stowed away in storage 
which appealed to him favorably when he bought them, but 
which he subsequently learned through sad experience 
could be worn only with pain or discomfort. 

Elsewhere in this issue Recorper publishes a statement 
by W. W. Stephenson, executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association, stressing 
the fact that shoes today, notwithstanding materials short- 
ages, offer the public good values and service, and that this 
trath should be emphasized to the consuming public. Boot 
AND SHoe Recorper is stressing this very idea, not only to 
the shoe trade, through its pages, but also to the consumer 
through press releases sent to hundreds of daily news- 
papers throughout the country. Now is the time for the 
whole shoe industry to sound a constructive note in its pub- 
licity, to tell the public that even in wartime, when so large 
a proportion of its productive capacity is devoted to Army 





and Navy shoes, the shoe industry still serves the civilian 
customer well, offers a product that stands out in style 
appeal, provides good wear and affords honest values for 
every dollar spent for shoes. 

Shoe stores should point out to customers that they sell, 
not merely a useful manufactured product, but a fitting 
service that adds to its usefulness and value. They should 
back up their statement in this regard with more careful 
service at the fitting stool than they have ever given cus- 
tomers before. New salespeople, in particular, should be 
instructed in the fundamentals of correct fitting so that 
service to the customer will not suffer because of necessary 
wartime changes in store personnel. Information like that 
contained in the Recorper’s series of articles by John C. 
Beaumont can be used as the basis of sales instructions. 


SHOE men of vision and wide practical experience, men 
like Paul Jones and Edwin Hahn, whose opinions are pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, are convinced that the indus- 
try must “put its best foot forward” by telling the public 
how good a product and service it offers the consumer, to 
the end that shoes may stand high in public esteem. It is 
only by making the public more shoe conscious that the 
trade, both retail and manufacturing, can hope to prosper 
in post-war competition, when every industry will be push- 
[TURN TO PAGE 86, PLEASE] 
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Even in a Sellers’ Market 
Quality Still Pays Dividends 

















What Does It Mean 
To Try on Shoes? 


The Routine Procedure Followed by the Shoe 
Salesman in Trying Shoes on His Customers Helps 
Him Show the Shoes Off to Best Advantage. 


by JOHN A. BEAUMONT 


Every shoe salesman should recognize the fact that shoes 
are made to look their best on the customer’s feet. The 
lines and beauty of the shoe are frequently not apparent to 
the customer when she has a shoe in her hand, but become 
obvious when the shoe is placed on her foot. Thus this im- 
portant act of trying on shoes should have some definite 
meaning to every shoe salesman. 

As a salesman presents a shoe to a customer for her ap- 
proval, he will usually ask permission to try on the shoe. 
Questions such as, “Shall we try on this shoe for size?” 
“Would you like to have me try on this pair?” are both 
simple and familiar to every shoe salesman. However, it is 
these simple questions that lead to an act which has con- 
siderable influence on the customer’s final decision. A 
salesman may select the correct size and proper style of 
shoe for his customer and still have the shoe feel uncom- 
fortable on the customer’s foot because he does not try it on 
correctly. 

The answer to the question “What does it mean to try on 
shoes?” should be the routine procedure that enables a 
shoe salesman to place a shoe on the customer’s foot in 
such a way that it will feel comfortable and appear to the 
best advantage. The following suggestions could form the 
basis for such a procedure: 

1. Preparing the shoes. 

a. The salesman should place his hand in the shoe before 
he tries it on a foot to determine whether or not there are 
any tracks, rough places on the insole or wrinkles in the 
lining. It is much easier to correct or eliminate such de- 
fects before the shoe is placed on the foot than it is after 
the foot has been irritated by a neglected lasting tack. 

b. If the foot is moist with perspiration, a little powder 
sprinkled in the shoe will help it slip on the foot much 
more readily. A moist stocking will frequently stick to the 
insole and make a shoe feel short because the stocking 
draws on the toes. 

c. In the case of a lace shoe, the laces should be loosened 
sufficiently so that the shoe may be slipped on without the 
use of force which may irritate the foot or strain the seams 
of the shoe. If the shoes are kept unlaced in stock, it is 
well to lace the first two or three eyelets as it may be diffi- 
cult to lace them after the shoe is on the foot, especially if 
the customer has a high instep. 

d. It may be necessary to take some of the stiffness out of 
the counters and the toe boxes. In order to soften the 
counter, place the heel of the shoe in the palm of the right 
hand and the four fingers of the left hand against the inside 
of the counter. Both thumbs may then be used to press 
firmly against the outside of the counter and worked gradu- 
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ally over the entire surface of the counter. This method 
will serve to soften the counter without destroying the 
shape and contour of the heel. The toe box may be softened 
by holding the shoe with the four fingers of both hands 
placed along the outside edges of the sole and the thumbs 
pressed firmly over the surface of the toe box. 

2. Placing the shoe on the foot. 

a. The shoe horn should be held in the right hand. It is 
well to keep the shoe horn in some particular pocket which 
is easily accessible. Too frequently a shoe salesman is seen 
to search frantically for a shoe horn. 

b. ‘The shoe should be held in the palm of the left hand 
under the shank with the first finger against the breast of 
the heel. 

c. The shoe should be placed well on the forward part 
of the foot. 

d. The shoe should be pushed on the foot with the left 
hand, and guided by the shoe horn which has been placed 
in the heel of the shoe just a trifle to the right of the cen- 
ter of the heel. The shoe horn may be removed more read- 
ily if it is placed in this position than if it is in the center 
of the heel. 

3. Fitting the shoe to the foot. 

a. The laces or straps should be adjusted to a point 
where they cause the shoe to fit securely, but do not irritate 
the foot. There is a tendency to adjust shoes so tightly that 
sufficient room is not allowed for the normal expansion of 
the foot when it is bearing the weight of the body. This 
makes correctly fitted shoes feel uncomfortable. 

b. It is possible to improve the fit of a shoe in the heel 
merely by running the thumbs along the top of the counters 
and thereby shaping the heel of the shoe to the contour of 
the foot. 

c. The four fingers of the right hand should be used to 
shape the arch of the shoe to the arch of the foot. This pro- 
cedure will work the foot into the proper place in the shoe 
and make it more comfortable. 

4. Trying on a pair of shoes. 

a. There are many reasons why it is advantageous to try 
on a pair of shoes rather than a single shoe. Chief among 
these reasons are the following: 

(1) A pair of shoes appears to better advantage on the 
customer’s feet. 

(2) The heels of the shoes are in balance and feel more 
natural to the customer. 

(3) Both shoes have the same feel on the foot and the 
customer is not unconsciously comparing the feel of an old 
shoe with that of a new one. 

[TURN TO PACE 86, PLEASE] 
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This Advertisement 
appeared originally 
in 1943. We believe 
it worth repeating. 
It was true*yesterday, . 
It is true today... 
It will remain true 
tomorrow. 
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& RAND... 


1 SHOE MANUFACTUR 


















our company wrote the abov er- offi 
Intended only for our salesmen, we at RO 





.+.an unstaged, sincere expression of our company’s policy. 
Even though it is taken from a mimeographed memo, we 
know it expresses Company principles as definitely as though 
it were cast in bronze. 

To you, our customers, could anything be more important 
than to know you're doing business with a firm of un- 
questioned integrity? 
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WeatHer-Biro 
SHOES f 





This unique weathervane, a fine example 
of carly American craftsmanship, is from 
“Sunnyside”, lovely old home of Wash- 
ington Irving, near Tarrytown, New Y ork. 





No, | don’t perch on anybody's roof! You'll find WEATHER-BIRD Shoes in 
play pens, kindergartens, grade schools and high shools . . . taking care of 
children’s feet in all kinds of weather. My job is to fit growing feet correctly 
... keep them strong and healthy. A big job you say. Not when you have 
had more than fifty year’s experience, and have the right material, lasts and 
craftsmen to insure longer wear, better fit and smarter appearance. Remember, 


the WEATHER-BIRD trade mark is always a sign of quality and honest value. 


Peters Shoe Company 


A DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY ¢ SAINT LOUIS 


Manufacturers of WEATHER-BIRD and DIAMOND-BRAND Shoes 
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It was refreshing to see among those present for the important Shoe 
Manufacturers and Shoe Retailers Industry Advisory Committee meetings, held May 
10 and 11, many men who formerly held key positions in the government agencies 
handling shoe problems. Although these men had to return to their industry 
posts, they have shown no reluctance to help out when important problems were to 
be decided in Washington. Included in this group were Henry Boyd, Jr., H. O. 











Rondeau and L. V. Hershey, who formerly held executive positions in the WPB 
Leather and Shoe Branch. Also present were Edgar Rand, former chief of the OPA 
Shoe Price Branch, and Henry M. Spelman, Jr., who recently resigned his posi- 
tion as chief of the OCR Leather Products Branch. 

* 7 * + ” 

WPB representatives explained at these meetings that as a result of 
the Government's release of certain amounts of scrap rubber, a freer supply of 
Vinyl plastic scrap, and the increased production facilities of the rubber sole 
manufacturers, it was expected that rubber and plastic soles would be in freer 
supply during the third and fourth quarters of this year. 


* * * * * 


At present, all shoes with rubber soles are rationed, and there are 
certain restrictions on styling of shoes made with rubber and Vinyl plastic 
soles. Consideration was given to the possibility of removing styling restric- 
tions on rubber and Vinyl plastic soled shoes. Manufacture of red, brown and 
non-marking black rubber soles and heels may receive consideration. There was 
discussion also of the possibility of recommending to the Office of Price 
Administration that rubber and plastic be removed as a basis for rationing. 

WPB pointed out, however, that even if such action should be considered favor- 
ably, all shoes containing leather, regardless of the type of sole used, would 


still be rationed type footwear. 




















* * * * * 


The first sign of what Donald Nelson, WPB chairman, is doing to carry 
out his pledge to Senator Kilgore that WPB would do something : about furthering 
the use of oil or wax treated shoe soles, but on a voluntary “and not a mandatory 
basis, was brought out at these meetings. 

The whole problem has been thrown into the lap of Howard Coonley, 
Director of the WPB Conservation Division, and he is already moving swiftly to 
get the cooperation of the shoe industry. 

* . * 7 : 

Briefly, the Conservation Division will encourage the voluntary use of 
these soles and will lend their full technical knowledge to the task. Mr. 
Coonley will report monthly to Mr. Nelson on progress made, and Mr. Nelson in 
turn will report to Senator Kilgore once a month for three months beginning 
June 50. These reports will be made public. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Coonley told BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER that it was his belief that 
such a program could not be accomplished on a mandatory basis, and that his 
Division, in cooperation with the Leather and Shoe Branch, will attempt to 
stimulate the industry on a voluntary basis. The good points of the treating 
process will be brought out, but its shortcomings Will not be hidden from manu- 
facturers who might have difficulty using it. (Additional Washington News pages 68-69.) 
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National Father's Day Council Suggests Tie- 
In of Retail Program with Fifth War Loan 
Drive. Collective Promotion More Effective 


Than Individual Effort. 


by R. E. ANDRUSS 


~ Community-Wide Program 


Urged for Father's Day 


Toppinc this year’s suggestions for Father’s Day, which 
falls on June 18, is the tie-in with the Fifth War Loan 
Drive, urging every father to buy an extra war bond. Free 
mats and newspaper ads are available. To this idea we add 
the suggestion that an extra bond be bought by the family 
in father’s name. This is only one of many activities plan- 
ned to make a strong city-wide Father’s Day celebration in 
every community, combining the efforts of merchants with 
various civic groups. 

Shoe stores can and should cooperate. From a purely 
merchandising standpoint, remember that shoes make a 
very acceptable gift for men in service. If you have size 
records of your customers now in seryice you have a direct 
approach. If not, you can still cover the angle through 
newspaper ads and window displays. Then there are the 
fathers in civilian life who can use slippers, shoes, socks, 
trees and whatever other lines you may carry. It should 
be remembered that in order to send gifts to dads over- 
seas, there must be a written request from the Army man 
abroad. Suggest that the customer send a V-mail letter 
reading, “As long as the family is going to get me some- 
thing for Father’s Day, I’d really like to get... .” and 
enclose it with a note on ordinary stationery. This should 
be done well ahead of Father’s Day, of course, but some 
folks will not have the idea early, so—better late than 
never. 

The effectiveness of a cooperative program, as compared 
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with “going it alone” by several stores, is too well known 
to require discussion. The Father’s Day Council has plan- 
ned posters, banners and so on to be supplied at cost to 
merchants. National radio shows will feature Father’s Day. 
Special announcement scripts are being sent to all stations. 
Governor’s proclamations have been obtained. You can get 
the proclamation for your state and back it up with a 
similar proclamation by your local Mayor. 

With the big National build-up given Father’s Day, you 
have a strong background for your local program which 
will feature “a salute to our fighting fathers”—in uniform 
and in war factories. Considerable interest is always 
aroused by such contests as picking by popular vote the 
“most typical father.” Or you might borrow an idea from 
Tom,Brennaman’s Breakfast Club and give special awards 
to “the best Fathers” as selected from letters sent in de- 
scribing what each has done, in the writer's opinion, to 
deserve the title and the award. 

You can also use the “inquiring photographer” idea, 
asking children and grownups, “What one thing your Dad 
has done for you stands out most vividly in your mind?” 
Try to have a special “Dad’s Day” in all local sporting 
events. Also arrange for special observance of Father's 
Day in the churches—possibly based on the father-and-son 
idea. 

Try to get as many Father’s Day stories into the news- 

[TURN TO PAGE 86, PLEASE] 
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Coonley Plan Described 
To Manufacturers Advisory Group 


Ar the May meeting of the Shoe Manufacturers Industry 
Advisory Committee, Howard Coonley, Director of the 
Conservation Division, War Production Board, outlined 
the voluntary program to increase the wear of shoe soles 
through treatment with oil or other equivalent materials. 
Full cooperation was pledged, in line with Donald M. Nel- 
son’s recent letter to Senator Harley M. Kilgore, West 
Virginia, wherein it was indicated that best overall results 
in conserving sole leather could be achieved by other than 
mandatory means at the present time. 4 
“There are important possibilities in the wide applica- 
tion of treatment of leather to improve its wearing quali- 
ties,” Mr. Coonley said. “Tests indicate that such treat- 
ment may prolong the life of sole leather by a minimum of 
25 per cent, which would be a notable contribution to 
the war effort in conserving materials and manpower.” 


Lubrication Reduces Fibre Friction 


Treatments of sole leather are not a new development, 
and much has already been accomplished in this field. The 
impregnation of sole leather with lubricating agents, such 
as wax and oil, reduces the internal friction between fibres 
in leather when shoes are in use, and treated soles tend 
to keep out foreign matter such as water and dirt. Ex- 
pansion of sole leather treatments by the shoe and leather 
industry will substantially increase the conservation of 
leather. 

Treatments are not yet universally applicable. To further 
promote the project, a group of experts on sole leather 
treatment will visit plants and advise manufacturers on 
methods and equipment.. Treatment of sole leather on 
welt shoes has been put forward as a starting point in a 
wide Sole Leather Conservation Program. There are no 
immediate plans for the treatment of soles on indoor shoes. 


To Hold Technical Conference 


A Sole Treating Technical Advisory Conference will be 
held on May 23, 1944, under the joint auspices of the 
Conservation and the Leather and Shoe Divisions of WPB, 
and will be attended by experts in the fields of shoe pro- 
duction, tanning and treatments. Howard Coonley, director 
of the Conservation Division, will be chairman of the con- 
ference. The Conservation Division is a technical and 
analytical staff acting in an advisory capacity to WPB 
and other war agencies. Among its responsibilities is that 
of suggesting substitutes for materials and methods of 
stretching materials and products to make them last longer. 

The Sole Treating Technical Advisory Conference is 
expected to discuss plans for issuing bulletins at intervals 
containing such data as the authorized specifications for 
treatments of leather, space and equipment requirements 
in factories to provide treatment, time necessary for treat- 
ment, progress of individual manufacturers on particular 
problems. Plans for having technical service men visit 
plants and advise manufacturers on sole leather treatment 
and equipment also will be discussed. 





He Gave the Answer in Oil Sole Dispute 








HOWARD COONLEY 


Director of WPB Conservation Division whose pian to 
encourage voluntary use of oil treated shoe soles may 
prove happy solution of heated controversy between 
U. S$. Senator Kilgore, WPB and the shoe manufactur- 
ing indestry. Mr. Coonley is chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Walworth Company, Inc., and his 
career as a business leader and industrialist has in- 
cluded real estate ventures and development projects 
in Texas, various manufacturing enterprises and ad- 
ministrative work for U. $. Shipping Board and the 
War Department. He is a former president of Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and presently serves as direc- 
tor and trustee of a number of important business 
organizations and educational institutions. 


To Improve Plastic Sole Quality 


A PLAN to increase the durability of plastic soles by 
making allocations of rejected vinyl resins for their manu- 
facture contingent on compliance with specifications to be 
drawn with the aid of the U. S. Bureau of Standards is 
now under consideration, officials of the Chemicals Bureau 
of the War Production Board revealed. 


At the request of the Chemicals Bureau, various types 
of plastic soles are now being tested by the Bureau of 
Standards, officials said, and the specifications which they 
hope to prepare will reflect the performance standards 
established by these tests. 
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Daly Resigns as OPA Price Executive. 


J. HOLMES DALY, a member of the OPA staff for almost 
three years, has resigned as price executive of the Primary 
Products Branch, Byres H. Gitchell, acting director of 
the Consumer Goods Price Division of the Office of Price 
Administration, announced recently. 

A textile consultant with 30 years of experience, Mr. 
Daly expects to return to private industry-after a period of 
recuperation. His resignation was due to genttal health 
condition. He went to OPA as a consultant on rayon in 
July, 1941. Silk prices were soaring at that time and he 
helped to work out one of the early price schedules on 
that commodity as well as a price schedule on rayon grey 
goods and a voluntary agreement with producers of rayon 
yarn to observe certain prices as their ceilings. These 
prices were later incorporated in a formal maximum price 
regulation on rayon yarn and staple fiber. 

After serving as chief of the staff of the rayon section, 
Mr. Daly was appointed price executive of the Primary 
Products Branch in January, 1943. This branch covers 
the pricing of such primary textiles as cotton, wool, rayon, 
silk and cotton and hard and soft fibers. 

Before going to OPA Mr. Daly was a member of Daly 
Brothers, New York City textile consultants. He first 
became associated with the textile industry in 1914 with 
the Gosnold Mills, New Bedford, Mass., and then joined 
Harding, Tilton & Co., New York City commission mer- 
chants, until the United States entered the last war. He 
served with the Army for two and one-half years, entering 
as a second lieutenant and advancing to a captaincy of a 
machine gun company with one year of service in France. 

Subsequently, Mr. Daly served with Grayco Corporation, 
selling agents for thirteen large silk and rayon mills. When 
that company was disbanded in 1935 he became associated 
with Tilt, Connally, Bessels, Daly, Inc., and then with his 
brother formed Daly Brothers, textile consultants. 
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Establish Higher Heel Prices 


Reta ceiling prices ranging from 15 to 30 cents a pair 
for higher quality rubber heels sold in the home replace- 
ment trade were established by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration May 17. 

For the same higher quality rubber heels, manufac- 
turers were given ceilings ranging from 90 cents to $1.65 
per dozen pairs, and wholesalers’ ceilings on them were 
established at from $1.20 to $2.20 per dozen pairs. 

The new ceilings, which became effective May 24, 1944, 
apply to those rubber heels sold ultimately to consumers 
who desire to attach them to shoes in their own homes. 

Heretofore, retailers had ceiling prices ranging from 
10 to 15 cents a pair. These became effective January 7, 
1944, At that time the indications were that only lower 
quality special competitive grade heels such as normally 
sold in this trade would be on the market. 

The industry is now making available, for this trade, 
rubber heels of higher quality than formerly, which can- 
not profitably be sold at the ceilings established for the 
lower quality heels. When this trend became definite 
earlier this month, manufacturers and wholesalers were 
given adjustable pricing authority effective April 3, 1944, 
to sell at prices to be later established by OPA. 

Ceilings are now established at all three levels of dis- 
tribution for two higher quality grades, designated as 
standard and competitive. The former ceilings, which con- 
tinue in effect on the lower quality heels, apply to special 
competitive grade. 
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Ney to Direct Rationing Operations 


Jerome M. Ney, a business man with 20 years’ experience 
in the department store field and the shoe industry, was 
appointed Acting Assistant Deputy Administrator for OPA 
Rationing, effective May 22. 

Mr. Ney succeeds James E. Kelley whose resignation 
was recently announced. 

The new appointment was made by Charles F. Phillips, 
Deputy Administrator for Rationing. It will have the fol- 
lowing practical effects: 

Mr. Phillips will administer the broad overall rationing 
program. A big part of his job will consist of coordinat- 
ing activities in the national office with OPA's 5600 offices 
throughout the country; and with supply agencies such 
as the War Production Board, Petroleum Administration 
for War, War Food Administration, Office of Rubber 
Director, Office of Defense Transportation and Office of 
Civilian Requirements. 

For all practical purposes Mr. Ney will be OPA’s oper- 
ating head for rationing in the Washington headquarters 
office. Mr. Ney has been with OPA since July, 1942, when 
he joined the Atlanta Regional Office as regional repre- 
sentative of the Miscellaneous Products Rationing Divi- 
sion. In November, 1942, he came to Washington to be- 
come associate chief of the division’s Program Planning 
Branch, and to assist in developing the shoe rationing 
program. Later he became chief of the Program Planning 
Branch and directed all planning activities of the division. 

In February of this year Mr. Ney was named acting 
director of the division which he now heads. He is well 
known in the shoe, textile and apparel trades. His home 
is at Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
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Increased Juvenile Shoe Output Seen 


THE production of children’s and misses’ shoes was dis- 
cussed at the recent meeting of shoe industry advisory 
committees with WPB officials in Washington. It was 
brought out that in 1943, production of misses’ and chil- 
dren’s shoes declined approximately 21.6 per cent from 
that of 1942. However, primarily as a result of action taken 
by WPB in granting quotas for increased manufacturing 
facilities, and the making available of necessary quantities 
of cattlehide upper leather and chrome retan sole leather, 
the production of this type of footwear has increased at a 
substantial rate, WPB said. Because present facilities for 
manufacturing these shoes are more than adequate, it has 
been the policy of WPB for the last several weeks to deny 
grants for new or additional quotas, WPB said. 

Production of misses’ and children’s, infants’ and boys’ 
shoes during March, 1944, in pairs, as compared with 
March, 1943, was as follows: 

Misses’ & Children’s: March, 1943, 2,966,000; March, 
1944, 3,386,000. 

Infants: March, 1943, 2,283,000; March, 1944, 2,478,000. 

Boys’: March, 1943, 1,485,000; March, 1944, 1,508,000. 

The Office of Civilian Requirements program for rationed 
type footwear provides for the manufacture of 39,000,000 
pairs of children’s shoes and approximately 28,000,000 
pairs of infants’ shoes in 1944. Projecting the March rate 
of production on a 12-month basis would mean an annual 
production of approximately 40,000,000 pairs of misses’ 
and children’s shoes and 30,000,000 pairs of infants’ shoes. 

It is expected that increased manufacturing facilities may 
raise the production of misses’ and children’s shoes above 
this figure, which is considered desirable in order to aug- 
ment present inventories, WPB said. 

At the meeting of the Shoe Retailers Industry Advisory 
Committee, the majority of the members said they noticed 
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ARCH BUOYED UP 
HEEL CUSHIONED 


No Other Shoe So 
Blessed with Wartime 
Walking Appeal... 


MAC 


To do right by your store, your Rhythm Step shoes and your 
postwar goodwill, NOW is the time to feature the magic ease 
of Rhythm Step walking! Those invisible (and EXCLUSIVE!) 
Rhythm Treads comfort each wartime mile with a welcome “‘lift”’ 
at heel, at arch, at ball of the foot! A wonderful walking “plus” 
that women are learning to appreciate more than ever now— 


in classic shoes with the added appeal of youthful fashion. 


RHYTHM STEP SHOES 


JOHNSON, STEPHENS & SHINKLE SHOE CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WHITES, REPTILES AND 
COLORS LEAD IN MIAMI 


THREE factors have been dominant 
in the shoe picture in Miami during 
the past month. While the all-white 
shoe has been highlighted as the ba- 
sic “must” for the coming Summer 
wardrobe, even more emphasis ap- 
pears to have been placed on reptiles. 
Alligator lizard has been one of the 
best sellers at Richards, a high styled 
shoe in maroon, black, brown or 
bronze, priced at $14.95. This has 
been accepted as a practical all-pur- 
pose shoe on which a coupon may be 
spent to advantage. On Miami Beach, 
Rothman’s has had a good volume on 
snakeskin. Nankin’s continue to high- 
light their alligator calf at $6.95. 
Other shops feature reptiles in genu- 
ine or imitation skin and all report 
that they are doing good volume. 

The second feature that has been 
brought forward is the fancy shoe. A 
year ago women were more sober 
minded and intent on exchanging No. 
17 for a sturdy walking shoe. Today 
that same shoe is being repaired and 
kept in condition while the coupon 
goes for a more dressy type. There 
appears to be more demand for fancy 
bows and buckles to camouflage the 
classic pump and make it over to con- 
form to the cestume. 

The third factor is “take care of 
what you have and make the most of 
every shoe.” “Don’t waste precious 
leather,” says one ad. “It is your pa- 
triotic duty to care for your shoes,” 
says another. Emphasis has been 
placed on the great need for keeping 
shoes in condition. 

All the dealers have done well in 
matching bags. Cowen’s had one of 
the best promotions introduced by a 
clever ad which had a play on local 
elections and Mother’s Day. “Your 
two best buys are BONDS and 
BAGS” was the caption introducing 
Mother’s Day gift candidates. 

Some interesting facts come from 
one of the largest chain store epera- 
tors, with shops scattered throughout 
the South. All-white has led with a 
50 per cent volume during the past 
weeks. In colors the most popular 
and most in demand has been purple. 
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This was carried in three shades, and 
many more could have been sold if 
available. Next in order of demand 
were red, green, light blue, navy, 
beige and multicolors—all unra- 
tioned. The tourist trade has been 


stocking up on these colors as well as. 


on two-tones. This type of customer 
has bought heavily, frequently going 
across the board in a special type or 


style. 
* * * 


SALES SWING UPWARD 
IN CHICAGO 


RETAIL trade in Chicago shoe de- 
partments has reflected the issuance 
of the new stamp, not in a tremendous 
rush of business but in a steady up- 
swing. Demand has manifested itself 
in all stores for whites, even though 
the Spring until mid-May was more 
closely related to Winter tempera- 
tures. But the feminine public is in- 
tent upon buying its Summer whites 
as early as possible. Most merchants 
say that if these had been delivered 
they could have had a steady succes- 
sion of record days on white sales. A 
number of houses have been handi- 
capped by lack of stock; some have 
as yet had no deliveries on two-tone 
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spectators which are being asked for ~ 


constantly. 

Marshall Field is one of those who 
seemingly have ample white stocks, 
and they offer everything from white 
bucks to non-rationed fabrics. Spec- 
tators have gone very well here. 
Joseph’s have recently featured their 
spectators of white linen fashioned 
with “invisa-seamed fabric linings for 
bare-foot wear.” These have had en- 
thusiastic acceptance from their clien- 
tele—probably an indication that the 
bare-leg vogue will again have many 
adherents this Summer. 

All merchants comment upon the 
steadily growing vogue for dressy 
shoes in blacks, brown and blues 
(when the latter can be had. Where 
a year ago there was great demand 
for the utility shoe with sensible 
heel, today women are buying novelty 
types whenever they can — sling- 
backs, open-toes, perforated styles, 
fancy-ornamented pumps, Baby Dolls 
(most frequently now with high 
heels); cross-strap sandals. Every- 
thing in novelty styling moves quickly. 

A number of houses-in their adver- 
tising for Mother’s Day played up 
bedroom slippers as a gift item. Since 
these were to be had without ration 
stamps the suggestion proved a good 
one, resulting in considerable activity. 


Non-rationed play shoes are going 
well. Although there is not much 
new to be had in the way of patterns, 
the bright colors in the fabrics used 
make a strong appeal. 


In dressy town shoes, patents con- 
tinue in high vogue. Announced va- 
riously as “for your shining hour” 
(Florsheim), or as “taking almost 
any part of your wardrobe in its 
stride” (Carson's), or “patent proof 
of prettiness” (Steven's), this spar- 
kling leather has proved to be No. 1 
choice on the hit parade of footwear 
this Spring. Town Brown is beginning 
to come in for some attention now as 
the logical choice for wear with Sum- 
mer cottons. And, judging by the 
sales, we will see a lot of two-tones 
and dark browns being worn with 
seersucker and chambray frocks if 
and when Summer ever gets to these 
shores of Lake Michigan. 
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SUMMER STYLES STRESSED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


IN spite of a rather cool Spring and 
high winds the influence of Summer 
styles is being played up in San 
Francisco shoe stores, and window 
displays and newspaper ads are 
largely devoted to colorful styles for 
women. The appeal for men, how- 
ever, stresses standard brands of well- 
advertised styles of the sturdy type. 

Store sales showed a 7 per cent 
gain in volume for the 17 weeks ended 
April 29. As a result of an early 
Easter, sales declined slightly for the 
weeks following, but the upturn has 
reappeared and stores are crowded 
with buyers. 

In the shoe stores catering to 
women the displays gre given over 
largely to colorful types of the sports 
variety. Chandlers devoted its large 
window display to a showing of color- 
ful clogs under the slogan, “Let’s Go 
Native.” These were made of heavy 
wooden soles covered with black, 





green or red‘ felt, with brightly col- 
ored tie ribbons, together with more 
durable but bright sports shoes. Som- 
mer & Kaufmann displayed a window 
of moccasin styles for women. 
H. Liebes & Co. featuted snappy 
around-the-house types of slippers. A 
few stores continued to feature unra- 
tioned shoes, especially those de- 
signed for children and young girls, 
such as gabardines with wedge soles 
and open toe, or three-eyelet gabar- 
dine tie with closed toe and heel. 

A pioneer store of San Francisco, 
with several shoe departments, The 
White House, which always celebrated 
its birthday with store-wide sales, this 
year, however, announced “Ninety 
years and no Birthday.” The store 
devoted several of its windows to a 
display of the numerous honors which 
had been bestowed upon the founder, 
Raphael Weill. 

Retail merchants of San Francisco 
have organized to cooperate with the 
Treasury Department in the Fifth. 
War Loan campaign. At a luncheon 
rally at the Palace Hotel, Delos 
Walker, vice-president of: Macy’s, .in 
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Hess, Baltimore, Md., promoted Sum- 
mer mesh for coolness and lightness. 
Two heel heights were illustrated. 





New York, and chairman of the Retail- 
ers’ National Campaign Committee, 
pointed out the importance of the re- 
tail industry to the war effort. In past 
drives retailers have sponsored fully 
80 per cent of all local advertising 
put forward in the interest of war 
bond drives, besides assigning a large 
number of their employees to direct 
bond sales. 

One of the results of war stringen- 
cies has been, that old-established 
shoe stores have scoured through old 
dusty storage spaces for models that 
have been tucked away for 20 or 30 
years. One dealer hauled out 8000 
pairs of old button shoes, yellow tan, 
gold and silver slippers that date back 
to the ostrich-plume period. Another 
San Francisco dealer has 1100 pairs 
of similar stock, all of fine workman- 
ship and material. An appeal was 
made to the OPA to permit the sale of 
these shoes without coupons, but the 
best it would do was to permit the re- 
turn of the stock to factories for 
restyling. They will then be for sale, 
but rationed. 

* + 


BALTIMORE STORES 
PLAY UP WHITES 


Wuire, symbol of weddings, con- 
firmations and graduations, has swept 
retail shoe stores in Baltimore like a 
veritable snowstorm and is being pro- 
moted in newspaper advertising and 
window displays. Running an inter- 
esting second for the post-Easter sea- 
son is linen the color of wheat and 


mesh, light and cool, for warm 
weather engagements. 

Spectators in white were featured 
recently in a two-column ad at Hess 
with the copy, “Spic and Span... 
ready to go everywhere. Petal soft 
white doeskin so right with all your 
Summer clothes.” Two shoes were 
shown. 

In another two-column advertise- 
ment Hess said of wheat linen, 
“Coolly complements any costume . . . 
its mellow tone blends happily with 
delicate pastels or vivid prints. ‘It’s 
very much at home with whites and 
other neutrals and it’s perfectly 
stunning with city blacks and dark 
sheers.” The illustration showed two 
pumps with open toes and bow treat- 
ments, one on a medium heel and the 
other on a high heel. 

Nisley told a story in “black and 
white”; planted on a black scroll was 
part of a foot encased in a medium 
heeled whité ankle strap sandal with 
open toe. “Blithe spirits of gayety in 
luxurious white suede leather.” 

Dalsheimer, always conservative in 
their shoe treatment and promotions, 
veered toward the popular by featur- 
ing a classic white buckskin walking 
pump with built-up heel. “You'll 
never be out of step with fashion or 
comfort in this sturdy white bucko 
pump with its built-up leather heel!” 
they said. 





Hochschild Kohn & Co. pointed up 
white oxfords with cut-outs for Bal- 
timore women with hard to fit feet. 
“A dainty Summer outfit is twice as 
effective when you complete it with 
smartly styled, comfortable footgear. 
We picture two slim, easy to wear ox- 
fords in crushed kid. White to go 
with everything you own.” ~: , 

I. Miller’s literally had _ their 
“Heads in the Clouds” with an opu- 
lent advertisement pointing up mesh 
shoes and matching feed bag design 
drawstring bag. Floating symboli- 
cally over the items’ was a winsome 
angel, literally blessing the open toe 
mesh pumps, one with platform heel 
the other with walking heel, the other 
a high-heeled open toe sandal with 


ankle strap and. bare back. 
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High Standards 
- s ° 
Built Lasting Business 

MeELRose, Mass.—As much part of the city as its main 
street is the Newhall Shoe Store here, where the customers 
of today are for the most part the great grandchildren of 
those who helped to establish the store more than. seyenty 
years ago. Owned and operated by J. Walter Newhall, 
this family store has gone through wars and depressions, 
and despite terrific competition from nearby Malden and 
Boston, it continues its way through the decades. 

While its success pattern may lack startling highlights, 
it holds its own with multiple overtones that make for a 
brighter and more enduring picture. Little things, and a 
man’s life-long ambition to hold the trust that has been 
placed in him are all part of that picture. It includes a 
service that is real and not of the lip variety. And, too, 
the fact that Mr. Newhall not only knows the names of 
practically all his customers, but in many cases their 
needs and incomes as well. This makes it possible for 
him to select shoes for them and their children that will 
give the best of wear at prices that are within their budgets. 

Every effort is made to assure correct fit. According to 
Mr. Newhall this is the most important rule in the store 
and the first requisite toward getting good wear from the 
shoes purchased 

While Melrose has its quota of millionnaires, its citizens 
for the most part are professional and business men. Hun- 
dreds are employed in Boston and their salaries are in the 
middle and upper brackets. This has been taken into con- 
sideration in stocking the store with an inventory that 
lists medium and high priced shoes. 

The store seats twenty-five, and while there is a lack of 
chrome plating the interior is always immaculate and 
there is a spirit that is both restful and friendly reminis- 
cent of a gracious era of the past. The decor, although 
in good taste, appears to be of the timeless type and prob- 
ably will remain so for many years to come. This is also 
true of the window and interior displays. No effort is 
made to compete with the elaborate displays found in the 
Boston and Malden stores. 

Only one sale is held each year. This sale cleans out 
obsolete styles and hard-to-sell sizes. It is advertised ex- 
tensively in the local newspaper. This one sale takes care 
of surplus stock. Real values are offered and the customers 
look forward to this annual presentation. Institutional 
advertising is run from time to time throughout the year. 

In 1871, the year of the Chicago fire, George Newhall, 
father of the present Mr. Newhall, established the store 
at the head of Main Street. It was his belief that selling 
quality footwear at a reasonable profit would insure suc- 
cess and a long life for the business. His business stand- 
ards were high, the people of the city soon learned to place 
their trust in him, and although there were difficult times 
during the years the business survived them all and pros- 
pered. He carried on for thirty years and when illness 
caused him to retire he turned the business over to his son 
who had been thoroughly trained to step in and continue 
the business. 

“That was forty-one years ago,” declared Mr. Newhall. 
“They had their ups and downs, but they were good 
years,” he went on and then added soberly, “All that time 
I have tried to keep the faith of those who had confidence 
in me.” 

Perhaps in the final analysis, this is the brightest high- 
light of the picture—down-to-earth New England realism 
endowed with the quality of always keeping the faith. 
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SALES LULL IN : 
CINCINNATI STORES 


A DECIDED lull in retail shoe sales 
in Cincinnati was manifested this 
month. Shee retailers believed that 
consumers are waiting for white shoes 
which are now going on sale, and that 
this may have something to do with 
the lethargic demand. 

Unseasonable weather in Cincin- 
nati has also been a factor although 
the temperature spurted recently and 
added a Summery touch te prospec- 
tive buying urges. General reports 
indicated that April was exceptionally 
good, partly because of the expira- 
tion of Stamp 18, partly because 








of Easter and a gush of spending in 
all markets. 

Retailers continued to have optimis- 
tic outlook for the late Spring and 
early Summer, and general expres- 
sions were for good business. With 
Airplane Stamps 1 and 2 now in 
vegue, the oncoming of Summer was 
anticipated as the “propeller” for re- 
sumption of buying. 

> >: @ 


DETROIT SHOE BUSINESS 
STABILIZED 


DETROIT shoe merchants passed 
threugh the change-over of ration 
stamps with a minimum of difficulty, 
largely because of their foresighted- 
ness in suitably publicizing all the 
facts about the change through news- 
paper ads, store cards and personal 
correspondence and statements in the 
stores. Result was a total absence of 
the stampede which characterized the 
“xpiration of stamps several months 
ago. 

Shoe store operation has reached 
an unanticipated stage of stability, in 
both downtown and neighborhood 
stores, with trade spread out evenly 
and little prometion because ef the 
low stock and turnover situation, but 
with soundly-established merchants 
willing to accept the present situation 
philosophically. All are doing enough 
volume to keep the net figures suit- 
ably in the black, though few reach 
very high grosses, comparatively. 
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A few stores have attempted to do 
high pressure promotion, but the un- 
official frowns of their competitors 
have had some deterrent effect. 

General reports are that women’s 
shoe lines are in better shape than 
men’s, so far as volume of sales is 
concerned. The available number of 
stamps in a family is being shifted 
toward the feminine side—or the 
youngsters. In the latter field, the 
shortage is generally regarded as des- 
perate here, however, and that is the 
one disconcerting note in the whole 
merchandising picture. 

General level of business is about 
35 per cent better than a year ago. 
This figure was reached bv basing 
figures on the volume of a vear ago, 
two months or more after rationing 
became effective. 

The trend at this writing is all 
toward white shoes in the stores, with 
dealers frantically trying to secure 
speedy delivery of ordered supplies 
of whites. Trend toward better shoes 
is also almost universal. A number of 
stores have complained about some 
drop in volume, but this appears to 
be reflected mostly in the chain type 
of operation rather than in the inde- 
pendent store, whether small or large. 
The pick-up in higher grade lines has 
been steady for several months, with 
no signs of the suggested “consum- 
er’s buying strike” against higher 
priced shoes in favor of moderate or 
lower prices, 
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I. Milier, Washington, D. C., brought 
out “young” shoes, low heeled, per- 
forated, on lasts with wide foreparts. 


NON-RATIONED TYPES 
SELL IN ST. PAUL 


WITH shoes already purchased for 
Spring outfits, shoe men in St. Paul 
are now turning their attention to 
offerings for Summer. Non-rationed 
shoes of the play type promise to 
stand well forward in the picture. Gay 
shoes of every color are being shown 
profusely. Some stores have special 
shops for this type of shoe. Others 








make them a part of the display of 
the regular shoe shops. 

Street shoes are strong in the brown 
shades. Maurice L. Rothschild has 
been featuring a genuine brown alli- 
gator pump with built-up leather heel. 
They have also been giving special 
attention to a walking shoe which ac- 
cents comfort and practical wear- 
ability, but which is cut on smart 
lines. 

Burt’s has been . showing white 
shoes with high heels and wrapped 
sandal toes and ankle strap. Other 
white shoes with open toes combined 
with colored material have also been 
given a good play. 

Newman’s have been featuring 
linen mesh for Summer wear. These 
are ration-free sandals with tested 
soles. Lightness of weight and cool- 
ness of the mesh fabric are made 
selling points. 

Schuneman’s, Inc., have been fea- 
turing casuals. Comfort and service- 
ability for the Summer is a talking 
point, Two styles were especially 


popular; one had a moccasin toe with. 


rubber heel, the other had a plain 
vamp with leather sole and heel. They 
were shown in both brown and white. 

Schuneman’s have also featured 
slippers for hours of relaxation. Three 
types have been given presentation: 
an attractive military style in satin 
with a cuban heel, a black kid with a 
soft sole and a satin slipper with flat 
heel. These were especially men- 
tioned for Mother’s Day gifts. 

Tradehome featured scientifically 
designed arch shoes with the most 
modern and approved orthopedic 
qualities. Slippers were given special 
presentation at this stere also for off- 
duty hours. 
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That's Why She's Buying 


7 radise Shoet 


In spite of the War — in spite of restrictions on materials and manpower — 
we thoroughly realize that a woman’s rationed shoes simply must wear well. 
And so we are doing every possible thing to maintain the high quality of 
PARADISE Shoes — the quality which has built our reputation for over a 
quarter century — the quality that women have learned to expect. ~ Rest 
assured, you can sell PARADISE Shoes with the full conviction that you are 
selling good shoes! 


BRAUER BROS. SHOE CO. ° $3.1 ee ee ee 
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View Gow! 
Manufacturers Study Future 
Outlook for Better Grade Shoes 


MANUFACTURERS of fine quality footwear in the 
Greater New York area are giving serious thought to the 
future outlook for their grades of footwear, and many 
of them are inclined to take a rather optimistic view. 
This is- predicated largely on the known fact that a very 
considerable number of new customers in many pros- 
perous communities have for the first time become ac- 
quainted with the advantages of better grade shoes and 
will continue to want them after the war, plus the ex- 
pectation that a period of post-war prosperity, while ac- 
cumulated wants of millions of Americans are being sup- 
plied, will provide the means for continued gratification 
of tastes acquired during the war. 

The line of thinking of one prominent sales executive 
in this connection was well expressed in an address which 
Irving Grossman, of I. Miller & Sons, gave at the Shoe 
Industry Conference held under auspices of the National 
Shoe Retailers Association early in the season. Said Mr. 
Grossman: 

“Every one I meet is endeavoring to find the answer 
to the $64 question, namely, ‘Will the better shoe busi- 
ness, after the war, play as important a part in retailing 
as it does at the present time?’ In my opinion, the answer 
, doesn’t rest with one man—or one company—but rather 
with the shoe industry as a whole, and all allied indus- 
tries that service it. . ‘ 

“After the war is over and labor markets are free again, 
and factory space is available for greater production— 
when we can harness the knowledge learned in wartime 


production—will the production of lower price shoes be . 


‘greater? Will the total units of shoes produced in this 
' gountry grow? Or will better shoes be in greater de- 
mand? And who will produce them? 

“That sums up the average trend of thinking that I 
find cross-country. There are many answers, but the 
most important one should come from the American con- 
sumer, so we made a survey, and the following state- 
ments seem to sum up the general opinion of the average 
American woman. She says: ‘I am tired of being mis- 
understood. I am the average American woman. I am 
the office worker, the school teacher, the housewife, the 
nurse, and the society women. I yearn for better things, 
better living, better merchandise. I am typically Ameri- 
can. I get mighty tired of hearing people say I am buying 
better things only because the war has increased my in- 
come. It just isn’t so. I have always wanted better mer- 
chandise, but somehow, the stores where I like to shop 
seldom had what I wanted—or if they did have it, I 
couldn’t find it.’ 

“What are we going to do about this after Victory? 


1% 


And will we do it? Can better shoes be sold in towns other 
thaif*the first 50 cities in this Country? 

*Mérchants in towns having population from 25,000 to 
80,000 are experiencing so many inquiries for better 
shoes that they are wondering whether they shouldn’t 
consider making an investment in this branch of the in- 
dustry after Victory. . . . 

“In this great American country there is an opportunity 
for all of us—all of our shoe factories, all of the shoe 
stores or shoe departments now in existence. 

“But isn’t it reasonable to say that we should find a 
niche for ourselves in the community and stand for some- 
thing definitely, be a specialist, do a given job well, either 
at one price line, at two price lines, or whatever you 
determine is your logical niche in your community? 

“There will be new markets of the world opened to 
us, and the American manufacturers will be challenged 
in supplying these new markets by competing factories, 
some of them already organized in our neutral countries. 
But in preparing for this after Victory challenge, let us 
set a standard of quality and value in the Country that 
will be the standard for the world. Yes, let us be com- 
petitive but let us not be drawn down to the standards 
of others. Rather, let us conceive a plan that will keep 
our factories running at good capacity and at a profit. 
Let us set a new standard—let us heed the warning of 
the average American consumer today who tells us she 
always wanted to buy better shoes than were made 
available to her. 

“Before we think of making more pairs, let us make 


better pairs.” 
. ® Oo, 


MANUFACTURERS of women’s style and play shoes and 
house slippers also makers of similar merchandise for 
children, are hard at work finishing up their Spring and 
Summer orders and starting work on Fall lines. The prob- 
lem of deliveries does not get any easier for them, but 
they are making every effort to adapt their operation to 
the retailers’ immediate needs. One maker of women’s 
quality shoes is working on whites right now in order to 
deliver these shoes by June Ist. After that he plans to 
concentrate on patent leather again before going into 
typically Fall leathers. Another manufacturer of the same 
type of shoes is planning delivery of his whites by the 
tenth of June. He considers that this date is better timed 
for his customers than an earlier delivery would have 


been. 


Quality manufacturers in this area are in a fortunate 
position as regards materials. They have always had good 
sources of supplies and these supplies are ready to go 
along with them in helping them keep up production, as 
far as is humanly possible. Since many of these factories 
require comparatively small quantities of hides, skins, 
lining fabrics, etc., they have another point in their favor. 
As several of them have pointed out, their ceiling prices 
permit them to continue to buy whatever quality materials 
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Grogram that hos helped build and that will retoin 
the CUSTOMER DEMAND for CARMELLETES. 
The nation-wide success of Carmelletes demon- 
strates the soundness of our conviction that 
there is a market now . . . and a huge post-war 
market for well-made, well-styled footwear selling 
at $6.95. From cutting room to sample room 
every effort is made to make Carmelletes young, 
smart and original . . . it’s that appeal that sells 
your customer and brings her back. 
In the POST-WAR MARKET Carmelietes will 
offer the alert shoe merchandiser a valuable 
franchise in the big volume morket . . . 


6% sere 


CARMO SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY e 1525 WASHINGTON AVENUE ° $3. LOUIS (3) MO. 
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are available and this fact is a third asset in obtaining 
what they need. Wherever it is possible to conserve mate- 
rials without lowering the quality of the shoe, ways are 
ebing found to do so. 

The growing number of manufacturers of women’s play 
and casual shees in the Greater New York area is making 
this an important market for these types of shoes. Notice- 
able improvement in the quality of these shoes, in both 
styling and workmanship, is also an important develop- 
ment. Added te their women’s lines, many of these manu- 
facturers are now making children’s play and casual shoes 
and house slippers. Since women’s patterns are being re- 
produced in girls’ sizes, especially in the misses’ run of 
114-3, the promotional theme of Mother and Daughter 
styles is coming back into the picture. 


(title 


Show More Discrimination 
in Upper Stock Selection 


FAINT signs of a return to discrimination in leather buy- 
ing are beginning to appear in the New England market. 
Shoe manufacturers, with some exceptions, of course, no 
longer are 100 per cent willing to accept any upper stock 
they can get and are putting pressure on their sources of 
supply to give them more of what they want. Side leather 
is a case in point. Widely used in the manufacture of 
some grades of men’s footwear, it is not grabbed so eagerly 
as it has been in the past unless it meets the specifications 
of the manufacture who plans to use it in the shoes he 
makes. There are reports that sub-standard side leather 
is beginning to pile up—not much, perhaps, but enough to 
show which way the wind is blowing. 

This cannot Be interpreted, however, as an easing of the 
over-all supply situation in side leather, since it is obvious, 
with 3,700,000 pairs of combat boots and nearly 1,000,000 
pairs of service shoes in the works, that the Army is still 
taking huge quantities. Rather is it the result of a de- 
creased demand for men’s shoes. 

A decrease in at least one section of the women’s shoe 
business is also noted. It is reliably reported in Haverhill 
that the volume of non-rationed playshoes has fallen off 
sharply in recent weeks. At the peak, these shoes repre- 
sented about 20 per cent of the volume of all factories in 
that district. Now it is doubted whether it is more than 
12 per cent. There is no let-up, however, in the manu- 
facture of women’s rationed shoes of leather. The increase 
in this category is taking up the slack created in the fall- 
ing off in playshoe production. Whether this represents a 
change in the buying habits of the American woman or 
whether it is merely seasonal has yet to be determined. 

Production in all New England factories has been run- 
ning at a slightly lower rate than in 1943, according to an 
analysis prepared by the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association based on figures compiled by the United States 
Bureau of the Census. During March, it is shown, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Maine produced a total of 
13,863,185 pairs, a decrease of 4 per cent from March of 
last year, although it was an increase of more than 12 per 
cent over the production during February, 1944. The low- 
est rate of decrease in March, 1944, as compared with 
March, 1943, was registered by the Massachusetts factories. 
It was 1 per cent. The other two states each showed a 
decrease of 7 per cent. 
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For the three-month period, January to March, in- 
clusive, New England factories showed a decrease from the 
same period in 1943 of 1 per cent only. Massachusetts had 
an increase of 2 per cent, which gain was offset by de- 
creases in New Hampshire and Maine of 3 per cent and 
8 per cent respectively. 

Indices of the Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industry shew that both employment and payrolls fell off 
during March. There were during that month 11 per cent 
fewer workers than in March of 1943. Payrolls, however, 
were only 5 per cent less. 

The Executive committee of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association has recently adopted a resolution call- 
ing on its shoe manufacturer members “immediately to 
undertake the oil or wax treatment of all leather soles 
which will result in increased wear in such soles, and to 
report their experiences to the Association’s secretary, 
Maxwell Field.” 

This action was taken after the Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Advisory Committee had been informed that the War 
Production Board had ruled against the mandatory order 
proposed some time ago by Senator H. M. Kilgore and 
certain officials of the Office of Price Administration. 
Louis H. Salvage, president of NESLA, has sent the fol- 
lowing letter to WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson: 

“I was present at the Shoe Manufacturers Advisory 
Committee meeting last Wednesday and listened with great 
satisfaction to the presentation by Howard Coonley of his 
plan for voluntary action by shoe manufacturers in oil 
treating sole leathers where feasible and practical. For 
such a program is exactly what our Association favored 
at the time we opposed a mandatory order—see our letter 
to you of February 14—such as was proposed by Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore. 

“In behalf of the shoe manufacturing members of the 
New England Shoe and Leather Association we pledge 
you our. wholehearted cooperation in adopting where prac- 
tical oil treatment methods. Our Association is prepared 
to cooperate with War Production Board officials in dis- 
seminating to our members any information which may 
be prepared to assist shoe manufacturers in properly oil 
treating suitable sole leathers. 

“I wish also to congratulate you personally for the fair 
and judicious manner in which you have acted in this 
controversial matter, as exemplified by your letter to Sen- 
ator Kilgore under date of April 20th.” 


Sr Couco 


Highest Standards of Value in 
Each Price Bracket Stressed 


Sr. LOUIS is probably the most integrated single shoe 
manufacturing center in the world, for virtually every type 
and variety of shoe is made and distributed from this city. 
As a result, the manufacturers here are not only conscious 
of the place of leadership which St. Louis enjoys, but also 
the responsibility such a position imposes. 

Since the early days of this market’s development, one 
of the basic concepts of shoe making has been to turn out 
the best shoe possible for the money; to produce shoes of 
relatively high quality in each price bracket and never to 
lower standards in order to meet the competition of low 
end chain store operations. St. Louis manufacturers, there- 
fore, have built a market recognition based on standards of 

[TURN TO PAGE 103, PLEASE] 
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WHEN TOM-SAYS GOODBYE TO “LIZZIE”... 


When Tom says goodbye to “Lizzie” and hello to 
the car of his dreams... 


When new tires and plenty of gas are no longer 
memories of the past... 


When the war plants of today can turn out the 
promised luxuries of tomorrow... 

Then we'll know— 

The battle for peace will have been won! 

But a new battle—the battle for postwar business 
—will just be beginning! 

Have you started to plan your attack for coming 
out on top of postwar competition? 





CABY DEER 
SHOES 
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LOOK AHEAD...TO WIN THE GAME! 


Now is not too soon to decide 
what brand names will carry 
your business forward most 
profitably—what brand names 
will help you to meet postwar 
competition to best advantage! 

The Trimfoot Company is already busy build- 
ing future customers for you through adver- 
tising its famous Baby Deer and Trimfoot 
Pre-School Shoes in many leading publications. 


TRIMFOOT COMPANY, TRIMFOOT TERRACE 
FARMINGTON, MISSOURI 








SHOES 











He Built a House for Quality 


plained the idea to an experienced busi- 
ness woman who ran such a shop in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., her comment 
was, “You shouldn’t even think of it. In 
your country there’s not a chance in the 
world. In Winston-Salem there are five 
families so wealthy that I could run my 
shop successfully with no other custom- 
ers. You haven’t a single. family like 
that in your whole country.” 

Despite such discouraging opinions 
on the part of his friends and associ- 
ates, Mr. Mahoney persisted in his idea, 
refusing tempting rentals from chain 
store organizations for the hundred per 
cent location where he planned the high 
quality shop. “No, I’m sorry, it won’t 
do,” he would say stubborny. “What 
I’m after is a shop that will cause a 
woman to drive a hundred miles to buy 
the things she really wants.” That 
hundred mile drive was his criterion. 

Although at first it had not occurred 
to Mr. Mahoney to carry out his idea 
himself, he finally decided that if it 
were to be done at all, he was the one 
to do it. He enlisted the interest of 
Morris Levison who at one time had op- 
erated, with his brother, the finest shoe 
store in town and who was impressed 
with the need for quality merchandise. 
Mr. Levison agreed to organize the 
buying and selling while Mr. Mahoney 
was to handle the financial end of the 
business. The agreement stated that if 
the business could not succeed by han- 
dling high quality merchandise, inferior 
merchandise would not be carried, but 
the business would be liquidated; if it 
succeeded, Mr. Mahoney would retain 
his interest until his original capital 
plus 6 per cent had been repaid; the 
business would then belong to Mr. 
Levison. 

Neither Mr. Levison nor Mr. Ma- 
honey had had experience in setting a 
shop of this type into operation. 
Neither knew even how to estimate the 
required capital. While Mr., Levison 
was an expert on shoes, he knew little 
about the other merchandise he was ex- 
pected to handle. Since he knew shoes, 
they started by planning the shoe de- 
partment first, using it as a basis for 
deciding upon the range of quality for 
the rest of the store. They selected 
I. Miller shoes as the type of line they 
wished to carry, and decided to make 
the merchandise in the rest of the store 
correspond in quality, so that a woman 
could outfit herself completely in mer- 
chandise of a similar quality level. 

They wrote to one of the high style 
stores in the South, asking for infor- 
mation on sources, and were referred 
to a resident buyer in New York who 
specializes only in quality merchandise. 
They signed a contract with him, and 
were assured merchandise of the type 
they had in mind. 

No formal opening was arranged for 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


the store, but after fixtures were in- 
stalled a simple announcement in the 
papers stated that the store would be 
épen for business the next day. Three 
thousand people came on the first day; 
many who came to look remained to 


“buy. Mr. Levison and Mr. Mahoney had 


expected to do a maximum volume of 
$85,000 the first year, and the office 
machinery had been set up with that 
figure in mind. The actual figure for 
the year was $143,000. The sales vol- 
ume was so unforeseen that the staff 














One of the official poster designs to be 
used by retail stores in the promotion of 
the Fifth War Loan, June 12th to July 
8th, is reproduced in above illustration. 
One million general use posters, 20 by 
28 inch size with this device imprinted in 
a vivid sea battie scene, will be issued to 
retailers about June 1. Another “point- 
of-sale" poster carrying this device will 
be available from War Finance Commit- 
tees. 

“We are going to need the help of Re- 
tallers more than ever before during the 
Fifth War Loan, June 12 to July 8," said 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau, Jr. “No 
other group combines such a highly 
trained selling force with such well or- 
ganized facilities for the advertising, 
display and promotion of War Bonds." 

All retailers are urged to contact 
their local War Finance Committees in 
an effort to coordinate and facilitate a 
community-wide program. 





could not cope with it; it was necessary 
to rearrange the floor and to reorgan- 
ize the whole personnel in order to 
handle it. The second year’s figure was 
$200,000, and this year (the third) 
sales are running 50 per cent ahead of 
last year. This increase cannot be at- 
tributed to a war boom; there is none 
in Bristol, although there is a general 
increase in retail sales. The fastest 


capital turnover has not been on the 
store’s lower priced items; these are 
being eliminated from the store’s stocks 
as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Mahoney’s goal of bringing busi- 
ness to Bristol has been realized. The 
majority of Sterling House customers 
come from out of town. What they 
spend in Sterling House is only a frac- 
tion of what they spend in Bristol; the 
existence of this store has increased 
materially the business done in the 
other stores. Six merchants in Bristol 
admit this fact. Also interesting is the 
fact that the: quality of merchandise 
sold in the other stores is now at a 
higher level than it was previously. 

Evidence of the success of Sterling 
House is attested by the fact that con- 
tracts for the opposite corner, which 
also belongs to Mr. Mahoney, have been 
signed, doubling the total rental over 
what it was before; Sterling House 
itself pays in rental approximately 
double the tempting amount offered for 
that corner before the store was 
opened. 

By the end of the year it is expected 
that Sterling House will have paid 
back to Mr. Mahoney the remainder of 
his original investment. The store will 
then belong to Mr. Levison according 
to the terms of the original agreement. 





A Great Store Tells 
A Great Shoe Story 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44] 


department has an atmosphere of lei- 
sure, and the attention of its 12 sales- 
men is courteous and careful but never 
hurried. 

Mr. Gable, who was buyer of this 
section from 1920 through 1943 and 
since January of this year has been 
merchandise supervisor, says that he 
considers there are 10 cardinal prin- 
ciples involved in quality, 10 basic fac- 
tors inherent both in the merchandise 
and the selling of it. He enumerates 
these as follows: 1—It endures; 2—-It 
satisfies; 8—It is economical; 4—It 
makes friends for store and product; 
5—It never disappionts; 6—It is fun- 
damental in fact as well as theory; 7— 
It requires no subterfuge; 8—It stimu- 
lates with contact (both buyer and 
seller) ; 9—It requires alertness, imagi- 
nation, intelligence to sell; 10—It 
builds—never destroys—both for itself 
and the store which promotes it. 

That these principles are sound is 
evident from the fact that Field’s have 
built up a quality business that is out- 
standing. Many of their customers in 
this section, as in the rest of the store, 
are fourth-generation Chicagoans 
whose buying creed might be said to be 
“Tf it’s from Field’s, you can be sure 
it’s quality.” 
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Telling the World About a 
GREAT DISCOVERY 


, SS seven great publications are 


regularly carrying the story of a great 
new shoe polish. New, yes—and vastly 
different, too, in the faster, highest- 
gloss shine it gives. Yet for all its de 
luxe quality, people save money with 
Bon Ton Stain because a little bit goes 


a long, long way. 


WHITTEMORE 
Shoe Dressings 


CAMBRIDGE..... MASS. 
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Sailor Shoe Men Meet 





Detroit, Mich.—Ensign M. M. Hoffman, left, formerly of 
the Hoffman Shoe Company, here, and Walter H. Magee, 
Jr., Metalsmith 3/c, son of the former president of the 
Detroit Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association, meet at a banquet 
given for Walter Magee, Sr., at Detroit. The young lady is 
Miss Jean Franklin, fiancee of Seaman Magee. 


Women’s Feet Getting Larger 


MontreaL, Can.—“Definitely larger,” say shoe dealers 
when one mentions fitting shoes to women these days. 
From all accounts, women no longer have any vanity on 
the subject. 

More women are walking to and from their work, those 
in the armed services are wearing wider and longer lasts, 
and the many war jobs that are open to women have 
obliterated the vogue for small feet popular in former 
years when women were unknown in employment. 

W. Jones, head of the women’s shoe department at 
Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd., said the big sellers are in the 
7B and 7%4B sizes. In these sizes stocks are soon ex- 
hausted. 

In many of the employments which women have entered, 
however, the type of footwear is specialized, and not much 
care is given to fit. In ordinary times the trend may be 
somewhat reversed when women go back to their homes 
and their usual appearance in public. 

Those Montreal dealers who have been in the trade for 
years say that their women customers no longer ask for 
a certain size of shoe, but rather that their feet be fitted. 
They are also willing to accept the shoe man’s decision 
as a matter of course. 

There is a vogue in women’s shoes for a lower heel for 
street or walking shoes. This trend has come since the 
last war. In fact, dealers point out that World War I 
brought about more astonishing changes in women’s foot- 
wear than World War II, a fact which is not generally 
known. 

Shops this season are showing many attractive designs 
in brown and white and blue and white in buckskins and 
calf. 

Calf trimmings are also greatly favored by customers. 
Deliveries are very much behind and when goods are 
received, they are soon sold out. Shoe departments in the 
larger stores are expecting to resume British buying at 
the earliest opportunity, although they will continue to 
look South of the border for smart American designs. 

Sport shoes are colorful but stocks are restricted by com- 
parison with those of a few years ago. There are, however, 
reds, blues and browns in canvas and other materials that 
lend an attractive note to displays. 
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Put Your Best Foot Forward 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41] 


the manufacture of the presently re- 
duced quantity of ration type shoes. 

It behooves you as a retailer of foot- 
wear to learn of the accomplishments 
of this great industry and to tell this 
story to your customers. The sincerity 
of purpose of manufacturers in main- 
taining quality under difficult wartime 
conditions must be obvious to you. You 
also have observed the ingenuity of 
manufacturers in regearing production 
schedules in order to maintain a steady 
flow of footwear to the retail stores 
of America. 

The difficulties confronting the in- 
dustry both now and in the future are 
serious, but not too serious to be solved 
by proper cooperation and understand- 
ing between manufacturers, retailers 
and consumers. Only by keen under- 
standing of the actual conditions in the 
industry and by telling the true facts 
to the public can the industry hope to 
lay the foundation which will mean 
progress and success in the future. 





Play Up Performance 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49] 


of consumer dollars we must not only 
sell good shoes well, but we must let 
the wearer know how good these shoes 
are for him; how much good they will 
do him physically and spiritually—and 
why. If any of us think we are letting 
our Public know how good our shoes 
are, just try this experiment: Send 
one of your friends, unknown to your 
clerks, into your store and let him, in 
buying a pair of shoes, find out why 
he should spend his money for your 
shoes. When he reports his experience, 
the results may surprise you greatly. 

“We are up against a real problem. 
It is hard to alter so definite a trend, 
but we have it to do. Our problem 
can be solved, and together we can do 
it.” 

There’s a clear, convincing statement 
of the objectives for the men’s shoe 
business now and in the post-war 
period, and some practical and useful 
suggestions of the methods to be used 
in their attainment. 


DON'T 


PUT THIS MAGAZINE DOWN 
until you've read the 


aduertisement on 





pages WAL: 
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For the past thirteen 
ae years I have prescribed 
a Health Spot Shoes to my 
patients. The number 
runs up into the thou- 
sands now wearing these 
shoes, with the largest 








= la number being worn by de- 
Oe —— ‘ 

ge fense workers who would 
ae ae be unable to work ten 


to fourteen hours a day 
if they did not wear 
ae this type of shoe. 


Without Health Spot Shoes 
the correction of foot 
deformities would be an 
impossibility." 


ee 


Many Health Spot Shoe fitters tell us how much satisfaction 
they derive from the business resulting from doctor prescriptions 





and recommendations of Health Spot Shoes to their patients 
it is not just the business and the ease with which it can be 
handled that creates this satisfaction, but the fact that Health 


Spot Shoes meet the high standards which professional end 


ment requires. 
ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTERS 


There never was a better opportunity for good shoe men who 
are anxious to do a better job for those who need correct 
shoes. Today there are many desirable openings in retail shoe 
stores due fo men leaving for the service, that are worth in- 
vestigating. If pe oe interested in making a change where 
you will have a ee sere aes eres or your 
pea we may be able to help you. Send for an appii- 


; 


1240 W. LAWRENCE AVENUE + CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





HEALTH SPOT SHOES FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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Celastic Box Toes | 


The Chukker Boot —-popular with 
Army Officers — is built for com- 





fort, appearance, and utility. 

In footwear of this type, Celastic 
unites toe linings and vamps and 
gives the finished boot such essen- 
tial qualities as forepart smoothness, 
flexibility, durability, and smart 
appearance. 

Celastic is also a controlling ele- 
ment in preserving the wear-life of 
useful shoes. 





. OLS 


<i 
TO P 


THE QUALITY 


The CHUKKER BOOT BOX TOE 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WHY -CONFINE COMFORT TO ANY AGE? 


You may design, produce, or sell footwear for either sex, for adults, for "teen agers, or young ‘uns, but whatever 


the age group you serve, you can now offer additional comfort, longer wear, greater flexibility — and far better 
fitting quality in their footwear. How? By merely adopting the patented Taylor SHUGOR panel in your shoes, as 
shown in this photograph. At every age, each wearer is entitled to this new concept of foot freedom-in-action, this 
lasting comfort, this truly healthful feature of a scientifically designed and placed panel of reinforced-edge SHUGOR. 
This sensational improvement in footwear construction is made under the benefit of U. $. Patents No. 2,311,996 and 


No. 2,097,810. For complete information, write 


THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS INC. 
HUDSON, MASSACHUSETTS 7 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR WITH 
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—and There's Another First Class 
Company Ready To Work With You 
ERE’S a girl whose company is certainly first 

class. And dealing with a first class company 

is something for shoe merchants to think about, 


too. 


We've been making fine footwear for 72 years. 
And even in this wartime period we have not 
made the slightest reduction in the quality of 
Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes. One price range— 
one brand—one quality—and the same quality 
before, during, and after the war! 


~< 


. FOOT REST | 





"Cererexiee 
$6.45 . $7.95 


(slightly higher west 
of Denver) 


% Nationally advertised in Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, Mademoiselle and Vogue. 


There’s a first class company ready to serve you. 
And Krippendorf-Dittmann is the name. 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO. 


New York Showroom: Marbridge Building 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








What Does It Mean 
To Try on Shoes? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60] 


5. Selling the shoe at the mirror. 

a. The salesman should rise when the 
customer rises to get the feel of the 
shoe and to view the shoes in the 
mirror. 

b. The salesman has an excellent op- 
portunity to call the features of the 
shoe to the customer’s attention as she 
walks in the shoes and views them in 
the mirror. 

These five basic steps, preparing the 
shoes, placing the shoe on the foot, fit- 
ting the shoe to the foot, trying on a 


pair of shoes and selling the shoes at 
the mirror, are but a few ideas on 
which the shoe salesman can build his 
meaning for the expression, “trying on 
shoes.” It is a simple procedure, but a 
most important one in the task of sell- 
ing shoes. The successful shoe sales- 
man will recognize the importance of 
correct procedures in trying on shoes 
and will practice them in order to make 
his selling practices effective in his 
store. 

The optometrist who fits the eyes 
with glasses must necessarily follow a 
carefully prepared technique to attain 
desired results. Shoe fitters should 
likewise follow a planned procedure 
based on scientific accuracy. 


Community-Wide Program 
Urged for Father’s Day 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64] 


paper as possible, not only the regular 
“releases” that tie in with the national 
publicity in magazines and newspapers, 
but something purely local. This is 
essentially a reporter’s job, but the sug- 
gestion should be given, along with any 
possible sources of stories. 


You will want to have your windows 
trimmed with the posters and other 
material available from the Father's 
Day Council, 9 East 41 Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., to make the windows 
as attractive as possible. Don’t be 
afraid of accenting sentiment. That’s 
what makes a success of such promo- 
tions—dramatizing the idea, and letting 
the buying of gifts follow its natural 
course. If your suggestions look more 
attractive because of their careful dis- 
play, more sales follow as a natural 
consequence. Back up your windows 
with in-store suggestion displays—-small 
units that serve as reminders. Blue 
ribbon badges are suggested for all 
store personnel by the National Cem- 
mittee. This is a good color to predomi- 
nate in your displays, also, combined 
with white—a cool, clean looking color 
combination. . 

While immediate sales are an incen- 
tive to a good promotion job, remember 
also that now a bit of thoughtfulness 
on your part will be especially appre- 
ciated by many persons, and building 
good will for the store is always very 
much in order. 





Good Shoes Must Fit 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58] 


ing the claims of its products for a 
larger and larger portion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 


And it isn’t enough just to make 
customers shoe conscious. Corns and 
bunions, the result of ill-fitting shoes, 
could accomplish that. Customers must 
be made favorably shoe conscious, so 
that they will react positively and re- 
ceptively to the new models manufac- 
turers can be counted on to develop as 
rapidly as wartime restrictions are 
modified. 

Fitting service that will afford the 
customer shoe satisfaction can play a 
major role in building a better public 
appreciation of the intrinsic values in- 
herent in one of the most useful prod- 
ucts that imagination, science, skill and 
craftsmanship have given to the human 
race. 


Looking for an 
EXTRA PROFIT ITEM. .? 


See pages 17,18.19 
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Washington 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69] 


increased supplies of children’s shoes being made available. 
Two members, representing the larger ‘retailers, said their 
inventories were in a satisfactory condition, and in some 
instances above normal. 

In addition to the rationed type footwear, several hun- 
dred thousand pairs of non-rationed type children’s shoes 
are being produced monthly. 





To Simplify Rubber Boot Records 


To simplify their inventory records, retailers and dis- 
tributors of men’s rubber boots and rubber work shoes will 
be given statements covering ration certificates exchanged 
or issued to them by OPA District Offices, the Office of 
Price Administration announced today. 

Formerly, whenever a dealer exchanged rubber footwear 
certificates—for example, when he exchanged a certificate 
good for one type of footwear for a certificate good for 
another type—or was given extra certificates to increase his 
stock, he had to correct his OPA inventory form to show 
these changes. Since District Offices hereafter will furnish 
a full statement of each change, dealers will no longer 
have to correct their records but are to attach the state- 
ments to their inventory forms instead. 

OPA also said that half-pairs of rationed rubber foot- 
wear may be used as samples, provided that the dealer 
furnishing the footwear keeps title to it. This will permit 
dealers to distribute half-pair samples to salesmen and 
other dealers without receiving ration certificates. 





Washington Trade Talk 


CHROME ore is plentiful, but the manpower required to 
convert the ore is providing serious bottleneck. Second 
quarter supplies are expected’ to show a deficit, and the 
anticipated deficit for the third quarter is extremely seri- 
ous. An immediate cause for the shortage will be the 
historically established summer production decrease of 
about 12 per cent. 


Wrs says the leather bows made out of scrap leather 
could not be permitted at the present time because a 
survey has proven that half of all the leather formerly 
used in bows came out of whole stock and that it is 
very difficult to accurately define scrap. It is not likely 
that WPB will take any action on permitting an increase 


in the style of bows. 
eo & @ 


Every effort is being made to channel desirable leather 
held by bag manufacturers into the hands of shoe manu- 
facturers. Some progress is being made, but much of the 
leather is not suitable for shoes. Some of the leather is 
in prohibited colors, but in this case WPB will be willing 
to hear appeals from shoe manufacturers who would be 
in a position to use the leather. 


SS 24 


A GOOD example of the tremendous load being carried 
by the nation’s shoe industry during wartime was brought 
out recently by Lend-Lease officials. Up to January 1, 
1944, about 6,000,000 pairs of boots had been supplied 
to the Red Army. This, in addition to the military needs 
of the United States and civilian requirements, as well 
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This is one unit of an outstanding display which 
will soon appear in fine shoe stores everywhere 

.. @s a part of the great campaign for ESQUIRE 
BOOT POLISH, AMERICA'S FINEST STAIN POLISH 


In: Brown Stain * Tan Stain 






Mahogany Stain * Black * Transparent 





















SHOE SOAP 


In the unique DUPLEX JAR 
Good for KID * CALF + BUCK 
NUBUCK and All Fabric Footwear 

Also Made in All Colors 


Products of 


KNOMARK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


14 TAAFFE PLACE BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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The Sioux pm more ae wee, hae: 


A decided favorite and sales leader 
since early Spring with Taylor-Made 
dealers and their customers. For 
longer wear we are using Four*® 
vocal dion with leather heels. 


Compare ‘“‘TAYLOR-MADE” 
styling and fitting qualities . . . 
their New England workman- 
ship and famous leathers. ..with 
shoes selling for as much or 
even more. 


We welcome this comparison. 


E-ETAYLOR (operation 
275 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON.MASS. 








as other Lend-Lease countries partially illustrates the job 
being done by the entire industry. 


* + 


Mivirary and Lend-Lease requirements for shoes and 
leather are not likely to be increased for the remainder 
of the year, the increases of the first quarter are final jt 
is believed. The same number of military half-soles will 
probably continue to be released to civilians as in the 
past. The Army still has no stockpile of taps. Last year, 
when the civilian leather situation was acute, the Army 
consented to liquidate its entire stock and this has not 
been replaced. 
* n * 


An amendment to Order M-63, which would add footwear 
and other end products made in whole or in part of 
bovine leathers to the list of products which cannot be 
imported without permission from WPB, is now being 
considered. This amendment is prompted by the necessity 
of importing raw hides and skins rather than as leather 
or fabricated products. WPB is also moving to have rep- 
tile skins taken off the list. Brazilian tanned pigskins 
are still being brought in, and some industry members say 
that they are being unfairly distributed as a result of the 
lack of WPB control of importation and the present price 
ceilings. WPB believes that the cure for this situation 
lies with OPA rather than WPB. 


* + 


THE situation in regard to tanning materials still remains 
critical. Chestnut extract is being produced at the rate 
of 20,000,000 Ib. of 25 per cent extract a month. De- 
mands, which the WPB industry division observes in the 
form of requests for allocations, are at the monthly rate 
of 6,000,000 pounds of 100 per cent tanning extract, or 
24,000,000 Ib. of 25 per cent extract. WPB hopes that 
with the use of inventories the industry will not actually 
run out of extract. The basic reason for the short supply 
is the shortage of manpower in the woods. 

Stockpiles of quebracho are still increasing due to pre- 
ferential treatment being given supplies that are shipped 
from South America. This situation will continue only 
if normal trade relations with Argentina are maintained. 
WPB is urging tanners to modify their blends in order 
to use more quebracho and less chestnut. 


* + 


W pp is now considering a plan whereby a specific quan- 
tity of bends would be designated for military purposes, 
for Lend-Lease, for civilian shoe manufacturers, and for 
the shoe repair trade. Under the plan each bend would 
be cut in its entirety for its specified purposes. 

It is believed that such a plan would reduce paper work 
and would make inventory reduction possible. It has been 
suggested by certain members of the tanning industry 
that it might also provide better leather for civilians with- 
out affecting the efficiency of the military shoes. 

The crucial problem involved in the adoption of this 
plan would be the use of wider quality of midsoles than 
that used at present on rubber-soled military shoes, WPB 
says. Midsoles would be cut from bend leather. WPB 
believes that such a change could be made, as the mid- 
sole is rarely actually exposed to wear, prior to the time 
the shoes are repaired or discarded. Investigation has 
shown that bends could be made to yield 85 per cent of 
military insoles. 

Despite the fact that WPB may approve this plan, it 
would still require a change in military specifications and 
amendments of conservation orders. 
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Ohio Manufacturers Plan for Future 





CINCINNATI—Ohio Valley shoe manu- 
facturers at a meeting held at the Hotel 
Netherland Plaza on the night of May 
15, set in motion plans to coordinate 
industry activities in conjunction with 
the National Boot & Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association’s New York head- 
quarters. 

The dinner meeting was addressed 
by W. W. Stephenson, executive vice- 
president of the national association, 
and Harold R. Quimby, secretary, both 
of whom came from New York for the 
conference. 

Sidney J. Eisman, president of the 
Charles Meis Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, served as chairman 
of the meeting and was in charge of 
the agenda for the session. 

A committee comprising H. B. Griffin, 
Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth; 
Herbert Lape, Jr., The Julian & Ko- 
kenge Company, Columbus; Frank X. 
O’Brien, The Krippendorf - Dittman 
Company, Cincinnati, with Eisman as 
ex-officio chairman, was appointed by 
the assembled manufacturers to “inves- 
tigate and formulate plans for an Ohio 
Valley Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to represent this district and to 
work in conjunction with the national 
association,” according to a prepared 
summary released on the day after the 
meeting. 

It was also disclosed in the summary 
that topics discussed on the agenda 
which had been prepared in advance 
were: (1) Sole leather and substitutes; 
(2) kid and calf leather situation; (3) 
new bows; (4) quality maintenance; 
(5) new prices to compensate for 
higher costs; (6) exposure because of 
requirements for ration stamps in ad- 
vance; (7) release of factory-damaged 
and sample shoes (8) postwar markets 
and labor problems; (9) organization 
of the Ohio Valley Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The subjects were discussed seriatim 
by Vice-President Stephenson of the 





ae 
and 









national association. 

In connection with the postwar prob- 
lems of the shoe industry, Herbert 
Lape, Sr., of the Julian & Kokenge 
Company, Columbus, in a talk before 
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W. W. Stephenson, Harold Quimby and Herbert Lape, Sr., 
Chief Speakers at Cincinnati Meetting 


the assembled manufacturers, outlined 
the “after-war” prospects for the indus- 
try as a whole and outlined recommen- 
dations and suggestions for post-war 
planning in various factories in the 
Ohio Valley district. 

Guests for the dinner meeting in ad- 
dition to Mr. Stephenson and Mr. 
Quimby of the national association 
were A. J. Brauer, president, and Ed- 
ward Weaver, treasurer, of the Brauer 
Shoe Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. 

In the summary-release made public 
on May 17 by Chairman Eisman, the 
following attendance list for the meet- 
ing was reported: George P. Utley, 
Irving Drew Corporation; A. J. Brauer, 
Jr., and E. A. Weaver, Brauer Brothers 
Shoe Company; Harold R. Quimby, 
NBSMA; G. F. Lang and J. M. John- 
son, Selby Shoe Company; Maurice 
Pleatman, August Levy and Sidney J. 
Eisman, Charles Meis Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company; Harry Grossman, 
The Grossman Shoe Company; I. Alt- 
man, Edward H. Altman, and Anthony 
Vigorith, Altman Brothers Shoe Manu- 
facturing Co.; Carl Stix, U. S. Shoe 
Corporation; George A. Skinner, Frank 
N. Baker and Edward A. Wright, Joyce 
California, Inc.; J. O. Moore and N. E. 
Smith, H. C. Godman Company; Ross 
N. Donohoe and N. B. Griffin, Selby 
Shoe Company; H. A. MacAdam, M. 8S. 
Marks and Julian S. Marks, T. W. Mc- 
Govern, L. V. Marks & Sons; A. B. Klin- 
kicht and Elmer Bricking, Miller Shoe 
Company; Frank X. O’Brien, Jacob F. 
Jones, Krippendorf-Dittman Company; 
Robert Gerwin, Schawe-Gerwin Shoe 
Company; Herbert Lape, Sr. and Her- 
bert Lape, Jr., The Julian & Kokenge 
Company; P. M. Smith and E. X. 
Becker, G. Edwin Smith Shoe Com- 
pany; A. M. Brooks, Brooks Shoe Com- 
pany; Jack Braden, and A. J. Pettus, 
General Shoe Corporation; A. P. Sulli- 
van, and T. D. Cahill, the P. Sullivan 
Shoe Company; S. A. Korte, and 
Walter J. Anding, Sports Products, 
Inc.; Wert Shoop, P. Hagerty Shoe 
Company; John J. Toole and J. G. 
Ziegler, Jr., Roth, Rauh & Heckel, Inc.; 
W. T. Spangler and W. T. Dickerson, 
the Walker T. Dickerson Company. 
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March Shoe Production 
Up 10.7 Per Cent 


PRODUCTION OF BOOTS, SHOES AND 
SLIPPERS, OTHER THAN RUBBER 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Production of 
boots, shoes and slippers, other than 
rubber, for March, 1944, totaled 42,- 
136,262 pairs, 10.7 per cent above that 
for February and 0.5 per cent over that 
for March, 1948, according to a monthly 
release by the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. Produc- 
tion for the first three months of 1944 
amounted to 117,353,365 pairs, 0.1 per 
cent higher than that for the first three 
months the previous year. 

Production of shoes for the govern- 
ment, including dress and work types 
as well as women’s, came to 3,952,549 
pairs, an increase from the 3,754,500 
pairs produced’ in February, but 
slightly lower than the 4,090,159 pairs 
which were produced in March, 1943. 
For the three-month period, January 
through March, shoes in this classifica- 
tion amounted to 11,283,664 pairs, 6.0 
per cent below the figure for the same 
period the previous year. 

Output of men’s dress and work shoes 
totaled 6,515,674 pairs in March, higher 
than the 5,993,727 produced in Feb- 
ruary, but lower, than the 7,774,965 
pairs which were produced in March, 
1948. Output for the three-month pe- 
riod was 18,474,433 pairs, 16.4 per cent 
below that for the same period a year 
ago. 

Youths’ and boys’ shoe production 
for March amounted to 1,508,154 pairs; 
for February it was up slightly—1,614,- 
[TURN TO PAGE 93, PLEASE] 














Business Activity Reported Up 13 Per Cent 
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The map showing business activity tor May 1944 was supplied by Business Bulletin 
Division of La Salle Extension University, Chicago, Ii!. 


CuicaGo, ILt.—The rate of business 
activity continues to hold up well, but 
in many communities the volume of 
trade and industry is not expanding as 
it has been for several years, according 
to a monthly report by the Business 
Bulletin Division of La Salle Extension 
University, here. Most indications are 
that the peak of wartime industrial 
production has been reached and but 
little change in the general average is 
expected during the next few months. 
The outlook is for stability at a high 
level of activity as long as military re- 
quirements and governmental spending 
are large. 

Although business in every part of 
the country is better than it was a year 
ago, the gains vary considerably in dif- 
ferent sections. The LaSalle Map 
shows the most significant of these 
yariations in the larger areas but it 
cannot indicate the smaller locations in 
the heavily shaded regions, as well as 
elsewhere, in which activity in some 
lines is slowing down. Neither does 
it reveal the curtailment of some types 
of civilian industries in areas where the 
general average is very high. When 
considering conditions in any city or in 
any industry, the reader should make 
allowance for these variations. In some 
cases, activity may be declining in an 
industry or in a community even though 
the general average of the entire area 
is rising. 

Business in the Pacific Coast states 
and in the Sonth has been expanding 
more rapidly *’:an the national average. 
Most of this ecpansion has been due 
to the increases in shipbuilding, in air- 
craft manufacturing, and in the ma- 
chinery industries. Agricultural condi- 
tions in those sections of the country 
are also relatively favorable as the pro- 
duction of wide variety of foods, includ- 
ing fruits, vegetables, and livestock, 
has kept farm income high. 

In the industrial section around the 
Great Lakes and in the East, business 


90. 


is holding up well in comparison with 
last year. Current reports indicate 
that in these regions the spread be- 
tween the two years is narrowing a lit- 
tle more rapidly than in other parts 
of the country. The rate of production 
there was very high and near to capac- 
ity a year ago. An example of this 
narrowing spread is the steel industry 
in which output has increased only a 
little over 3 per cent during the past 
twelve months. 

Another area of exceptionally good 
business is the Middle West, especially 
in the northern part. War plants and 
military camps in this region are re- 
sponsible for some of the increase, but 
the major part of it has been due to 
greater farm income. Prices have 
been holding up well and farmers have 
had large quantities of crops and live- 
stock products to market. 

Regions in which business is lagging 
behind the national average are those 
in which the consumer goods industries 
have been dislocated by the conversion 
to war production and in which the can- 
cellation of war contracts has reduced 
operations. The most significant of 
these areas is New England where 
business is but little better than it was 
a year ago. In some parts of the South- 
east very little expansion has taken 
place during the last year, and the 
current trend is slightly downward. 





Named Counsel for 
International Fabric 


New York.—Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., 
has been appointed advertising and 
merchandising counsel to International 
Fabric Corporation, Boston, Mass., 
largest converters of shoe fabrics in 
America. Plans include a national 
trade paper campaign, magazine cam- 
paign in women’s fashion magazines 
and intensive manufacturer and retailer 
merchandising cooperation. 


Business Poor at 
Michigan Shoe Days 


Detroit, MicH.—Business was re 
ported poor at the monthly Shoe Days 
sponsored by the Michigan Shoe Tray. 
elers’ Club at the Hotel Statler during 
May. A major reason for purchases 
being as much as fifty per cent off was 
the heavy buying of whites a month 
before, at the Easter showing, with 
deliveries still to come. Retailers are 
accordingly cautious about buying, and 
unwilling to make too much further 
commitment. Despite this fact, consen- 
sus is that the actual facts will shortly 
reveal a shortage of whites here. 

Men’s lines, however, did well in the 
Shoe Days, outselling women’s shoes 
considerably. With most firms showing 
their new Fall lines, buying was good. 
General cry was for more and more 
tans, with blacks predominating, nat- 
urally, in the actual buying. 

Unusual aspect of the men’s lines 
were the heavy sales of Norwegians for 
better types of stores. This was true 
despite the fact that this line is ra- 
tioned. 

Women’s play shoes went well, but 
dress and novelty shoes were fifty per 
cent off. Whites predominated univer- 
sally, with a slight secondary emphasis 
on available darker shades. Materials 
were still difficult to secure, with leath- 
ers and doeskin reported in consider- 
able demand. Fabrics went best in non- 
rationed types of shoes. 

A possible contributing factor to the 
slump was the fact that much of West- 
ern Michigan’s shoe interest was cen- 
tered on the special shoe show held at 
the Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids. 
Travelers will return to Detroit for an- 
other showing of Fall lines on June 
4-5-6 at the Hotel Statler. 





A.W.V.S. Sponsors 


Window Contest 


New YorK.—The American Wom- 
en’s Voluntary Services will conduct a 
window display contest to promote the 
clothing conservation program. The 
contest will last from June 1 to Aug- 
ust 15. Photographs of windows to 
be entered in the contest must be sent 
to A. W. V. S. National Headquarters, 
345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Full descriptions should accompany 
them. 

Theme of window entries should be 
the promotion of remade clothes, the 
combination of clothing conservation 
and the sale of War Bonds and Stamps, 
or a patriotic appeal based on the con- 
servation program. A. W. V. S. posters, 
supplied by the A. W. V. S. National 
Headquarters, must be prominently 
displayed. 

National Cash Register Co. has con- 
tributed $2600 in war bond prizes. 

Applications for entry into the con- 
test, as well as window display kits 
will be sent to contestants. Judges will 
be announced at a later date. 
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GREAT LITTLE TIME SAVERS! 


PRICE TAGS 


to harmonize with your trim colors. 





20 different color designs on tags 





IN - STOCK 
Tell us your trim colors and we will send samples 
-y $ dots 
154” ie 21/4" 12 29 
109 different 6 donn61.40 
Prices In Stock 12 dozen— 2.55 





144 Tickets $4.00 
288 Tickets 6.25 


CANADA: 


144 Tickets $4.44 
288 Tickets 6.95 








With Store Name Imprinted: 


Any selection of prices desired 
M. O. or Check with Order Please; 
If C. O. D. Preferred, Add 24c 
If Special Delivery, Add 15c 


DISPLAY CARDS: 75c¢ Each; 3 for $1.85 
List of texts to select from will be sent on request. 


Detailed Information on Monthly Service at Your Request. | 
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The name “Bellaire” 


In the minds of hundreds of shoe 
retailers, and untold thousands of 
women wearers, the name Bellaire 
stands for honest quality . . . for 
proven comfort giving features... 
for excellent fitting lasts. Truly, an 
honorable name in shoemaking ... 
and one worth considering in your 
post-war plans. 


xx* 


To maintain equitable distribution among our re- 
tailers, we cannot at this time establish new accounts, 


Y/Y BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY 


PORTLANET MAINE 





Large Volume of Sales 
In Indianapolis , 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Shoe prospects 
for the Fall season show just as lim- 
ited rationing, if not 10 per cent less 
stock, in shoes for adults, according to 
the managers of the Indiana Shoe Buy- 
ers’ Week, sponsored by the Indiana 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, at the 
Claypool Hotel here. 

Despite restrictions and war mea- 
sures there were more lines than ever 
exhibited at the first Fall showing of 
Indiana Shoe Buyers’ Week. Sales 
were in larger volume, for quick deliv- 
ery. Merchants swarmed into the dis- 
play rooms. Convention managers de- 
scribed the gathering as the most 
enthusiastic show held in years. More 
than 500 merchants registered the 
opening day and remained until late at 
night. The 92 lines on exhibition did 
a record business, despite a limited 
number of styles and colors of leathers. 

Because of the unexpected success of 
the first Shoe Buyers’ Week, of Fall 
footwear, Indiana Shoe Travelers have 
decided to make the event a yearly one 
which saves time and assists the shoe 
merchant in selecting his merchandise 
in a shorter period. Jack Newcomb, 
president of the association, was elated 
‘at the sales volume reported. Ernest 
C. Smeltzer and Frank M. Brown had 


charge of the first Fall Shoe Buyers’. 


Week. 
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Leather Man’s Son in 
German Prison Camp 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Mike Stiles of 
R. L. Stiles and Company, selling 
agents for the Colonial Tanning Com- 
pany, has received word that his son, 
Pete Stiles, of the United States Army 
Air Forces, is a prisoner in the hands 
of the Germans and that he is in good 
health. A postcard has been received, 


in the son’s handwriting. Several weeks 
ago he was reported missing in action, 
since which time no word had been re- 
ceived until the postcard arrived. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stiles have also been notified 
by the War Department that Pete has 
been awarded both the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and the Airman’s Medal 
with gold and silver clusters. Pete’s 
two brothers, Bob and Buddy, are also 
in the U. S. A. A. F. 





Effective Window Features Spring Shoes 





Chicago, lil.—This effective window display featured Spring footwear at 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., here. Many passersby were attracted by the display. 
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« 
| A. F. Donovan Heads | Wi 
| ET. Wright & Co} | 
| . i. Wright 0. 
ROCKLAND, Mass.—Alfred F. Dono- DE 
| van, until recently vice-president of § well- 

E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., of this town, § dent 
ALFRED F. DONOVAN 
has been elected president, succeeding § Cut 
his father, the late A. W. Donovan, § the 
who headed the company for many the 
years. In addition to his newly-assumed Det: 
responsibilities, he will continue to act § >rid 
as civilian adviser to the United States — ¥t 
Army on all matters pertaining to the pen¢ 
manufacture and purchase of Army he | 
footwear. Com 
the hahe that Ul Mr. Donovan received his prepara- § @nu 
Webi tory education at Exeter Academy and M 
later graduated from Harvard College. rubl 
During the first World War he was yea! 
among the leather products that C@@ — commissioned a lieutenant in the United | Com 
States Army and detailed for duty with fore 
the Chemical Warfare branch, serving 
until after the Armistice in 1918, when Sh. 
he entered the employ of the company F 
¢ NER of which he is now the head. o 
After a period spent in learning the D 
Cbs business he was put in charge of the shoe 
| purchase of leather, both sole and up- dete 
7 | per. Later he was placed in charge of post 
PRECISION TANNED FOR MODERN PRODUCTION | production, and still later was elected are 
| to the vice-presidency. able 
fact 
N. BREZNER & COMPANY, INC, - 121 BEACH ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. | 
TANNERY: BREZNER TANNING COMPANY, PENACQOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE General Shoe Sales oad 
$21,000,000 om 
pata NASHVILLE, TENN.— General Shoe = 
s17: Corporation ended the first six months wi 
Shoe Club Names een Pitan Se Mehta doses of its 1944 fiscal year on April 30 with T 
New Officers Schmidt, Benjamin D. Schwartz and ét sales of almost $21,000,000, a gain nee 
- ; Samuel G. Staff of more than $1,000,000 over the same whi 
Ew YorK.—New officers, directors Rerveg iod 1 ding to figures the 
The following are honorary mem- Period last year, according g , 
and honorary members for the year ns A- released at the close of the company’s trai 
1944 have been named by The Shoe bers of the club: Alexander Bicks, 
d quarter. The General Shoe cres 
: ; Maurice E. Cahane and the Hon. James *S®°n¢ 4 
Club, Inc. Everit B. Terhune, presi- rg tern fiscal year ends on Oct. 31. tha’ 
dent of Boot AND SHOE Recorver, is “- “YOnS: For the three months ending April tion 
president; William Bressler, B. B. Kim- . : 30, net sales were $10,869,368, net A 
less and A. H. Plotkin are vice-presi- Polishes on Display profit was $220,055. . Tex 
dents; Barney Fox is treasurer; Milton = Ngw Yorx.—A shoe polish exhibit | For the six months ending April 30, J+ and 
Klein is secretary; and Harry Deines featuring Esquire and Knomark pol- net sales were $20,939,724, net profit fact 
is sergeant-at-arms. Members of the jghes opened recently at 121 West 50th was $526,346. the 
Board of Directors are: Jess Adler, Street, here. Percy Hart, representa- For the twelve months ending April jor 
Samuel Goldes, John L. Jerro, John tive of Knomark Mfg. Co. is in at- 30, net sales were $41,947,264, net mil! 
Laycock, Herbert Lehmann, N. J. Mec- tendance. profit was $1,237,429. alle 
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Will Represent 
Cambridge Rubber 


Detroit, Micu.— Samuel S. Weiss, 
well-known shoe traveler, and presi- 
dent of the Michigan Shoe Travelers’ 





SAMUEL S. WEISS 


Club, has resumed representation for 
the Cambridge Rubber Company for 
the state of Michigan, with offices in 
Detroit. Mr. Weiss represented Cam- 
bridge in this territory for ten years, 
until activity in the territory was sus- 
pended two years ago. Since that time, 
he has represented the Superior Shoe 
Company, with which he will also con- 
tinue to be affiliated. 

Mr. Weiss has been in the shoe and 
rubber business in Detroit for thirty 
years, representing the U. S. Rubber 
Company here for nineteen years be- 
fore going with Cambridge. 


Shoe Plants Planned 
For Post-War Texas 


DALLAS, Tex.—Texas plants for two 
shoe manufacturers already have been 
determined by two companies for the 
post-war period, as soon as priorities 
are lifted and facilities become avail- 
able. Plans have been made for the 
factories and sites have been selected, 
one in the North section of the state 
and one in the central section. Each 
plant, tentatively, will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 50 to 60 cases of shoes, and 
will employ about-250 workers each. 

Two factors, largely, account for this 
decision: decentralization of industry, 
which is occurring in many lines, and 
the labor situation. War industry has 
trained thousands of Texas workers, 
creating a plant and factory psychology 
that was needed for the industrializa- 
tion of the area. 

Another factor is the fact that 
Texas is the largest producer of cattle 





‘and therefore hides, and that manu- 


facturing shoes in Texas would place 
the plant nearest to its supply of ma- 
jor material. The movement of cotton 
mills to the South is cited as a par- 
allel case. 
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SWAN SLIPPERS « 





war work—force us to say that for the present, there will only 
be enough Swan slippers to partially fill the needs of our 
established customers. How we wish it could be otherwise. 


SWAN SHOE CO., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 
PLAY-GAYS CASUALS 








March Shoe Production 
Up 10.7 Per Cent 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89] 


651 pairs, but for March, 1943, it was 
down—1,485,951 pairs. Production of 
these shoes for January through March 
this year was 4,699,257 pairs, 2.2 per 
cent over that for the three months in 
1943. 

Output of women’s shoes rose in 
March to 11,150,798 pairs from 10,122,- 
895 pairs in February. These figures, 
however, are substantially lower than 
that for March last year—16,210,819 
pairs. Output for the first three 
months of 1944 was 31,225,893 pairs, 
a drop of 30.5 per cent from that for 
the same months last year. 


Misses’ shoe production in March was 
2,018,923 pairs; children’s was 1,367,- 
716 pairs; total of misses’ and chil- 
dren’s was 3,386,639. This figure com- 
pares favorably with that for Febru- 
ary—2,756,116 pairs, and with that for 
March a year ago—2,966,239 pairs. 
Output for the first three months of 
1944 was 8,801,798 pairs, 3.1 per cent 
over that for the same period the pre- 
vious year. 

Production of infants’ shoes in March 
reached a total of 2,477,995 pairs, 
higher than both the February figure 
of 2,198,388 pairs and the March, 1943, 
production of 2,283,117 pairs. Total 
output for the year so far was 6,831,- 
597 pairs, 6.8 per cent higher than that 
for the first three months in 1943. 


OF COURSE! 
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oF isnt Easy! | pir s 


\ E, the manufacturers, and the thousands of merchants who 
are selling Ephrata shoes share a common responsibility and trust. 
It is our mutual obligation to protect this Quality and the reputation 
which this time-honored line enjoys. 


A wartime economy, with allocations and restrictions, has made this 
undertaking a difficult one at times. But, our organization, devoted 
as it is to service, has managed to produce a sustained volume of 
juvenile, infants’, children’s and misses’ shoes, of the best quality 
obtainable. This consistent service and quality has enabled our cus- 
tomers to sell with complete confidence in the Ephrata name and with 
the assurance of fair treatment in the replacing of their stocks as 
soon as they sell them. 


To this wartime pledge we add a promise: Peace will bring to 
Ephrata dealers a new high in Quality, Fit and Service. They face 
post-war retailing with the greatest asset, a sound source of supply, 
dependable in good or difficult times. 


Ephrata Shoe Company - « « Ephrata, Pennsylvania 




















Bowling Team Takes Top Honors 





Hollywood, Calif-—in a six league team of top keglers in this part of the 
country, the Jarman Shoe teani scored top honors in all departments in this "510 
Seretch League.” This is @ sanctioned league in which every game Is bowled from 
scratch. Left to right are Capt. R. R. Jackson, “Rody” Rodax and Joe Beranek. 





Douglas Managers 
Hold Meeting 

BrocKToN, Mass.—District managers 
of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.’s re- 
tail shoe division conducted a three- 
day meeting recently at the company’s 
office here. This was one in a series 


94 


of meetings of district managers and 
company officials; another is scheduled 
for next November. 

District managers from all parts of 
the country were present. The pro- 
gram included a discussion on acces- 
sory merchandise, including hosiery, 
slippers and findings, under the direc- 


tion of J. I. McCarthy, accessory mer- 
chandise manager; a meeting on store 
accounting, under the direction of 
John Marr, company comptroller, and 
L. W. Freeman, supervisor of store ac- 
counting; a discussion on men’s shoe 
styling and merchandising under 
W. H. Kjelgaard, men’s merchandise 
manager; and another discussion on 
women’s shoes, presided over by E. R. 
Casey, women’s merchandise manager. 
During the conference, executive 
vice-president and general manager 
Charles Ault conducted an all-day 
meeting, the morning session devoted 
to present-day shoe selling and mer- 
chandising problems while the after- 
noon session was devoted to Fall ad- 
vertising under the direction of Harold 
Cabot, president, and William Ganick, 
account executive, of Harold Cabot & 
Co.; Inc., advertising counsel for the 
Douglas Company. F. E. Aitken, win- 
dow display manager, presented plans 
for Summer, Fall, and Winter window 
displays, and C. E. Parker, advertising 
manager of the Douglas company, also 
participated in this discussion. 


Plant Closes to Search 
For Missing Boy 


PorTSMOUTH, O.—Williams Mfg. Co., 
here, closed down voluntarily to help 
in the search for a missing boy and his 
dog recently. The boy, three-year-old 
Ronald Arthur Boggs, whose father is 
employed by the company, was found. 
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Oberfield Joins 
Bates Shoe Co. 


WessterR, Mass.—Morris B. Ober- 
field has joined Bates Shoe Company, 
covering the Middle Atlantic territory. 





MORRIS 8B. OBERFIELD 


Mr. Oberfield is well-known to the trade 
in this area, having formerly repre- 
sented General Shoe Corp. Over a year 
ago he resigned to enter war work for 
the Budd Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Oberfield is taking over the ter- 
ritory formerly covered by George Eas- 
terbrooks who died in October, 1943. 


White Demand Heavy 
In Boston Stores 


Boston, Mass.—Without newspaper 
advertising and, in the case of many 
stores, without even the aid of window 
display, white footwear is being sold 
in the Boston retail district at a rate 
which leaves many merchants fearful 
that they will be out of wanted sizes 
before orders placed long ago have 
been completed and added, to stocks. 
Chief complaint here is that, while 
merchants agreed to accept later de- 
liveries on dress types other than 
whites in order to insure prompt de- 
livery on the latter, whites nevertheless 
continue to be six to eight weeks late 
in reaching their destinations. 

The Solby-Bayes Company reports 
that white shoes in all patterns are 
currently selling ahead of all other 
styles, but that business on dark shoes 
nevertheless is still holding up. This 
store is not pushing whites, but the de- 
mand continues to develop. 

Filene’s Little Shoe Shop, on the first 
floor of this Boston store, has been 
stressing white pumps in dressy and 
spectator sport types. Many of the 
pump styles carry throat ornaments of 
fabric. Fabric shoes of white and 
sand, both trimmed with brown leather, 
also are being promoted, as well as 
sling-back sandals of net fabric in red, 
black, brown, green and natural. 

The Walk-Over store on Washington 
Street, picked an inconspicuous spot in 
one of its windows for a display of 
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whites which floor salesmen report did 
not discourage the shoppers in any 
way. Emphasis in the front of the 
window was on, black patent, brown 
leather pumps and combinations of pat- 
ent and smooth leather. 

The third floor shoe department at 
the Jordan Marsh store reported that 
whites were selling best, Norwegians 
second and dark dress shoes third. 
Business has been exceptionally good, 
it was said. In a special section just 
off the main selling floor in this store 
non-rationed play shoes are being pro- 
moted and are finding ready accept- 
ance. Types offered include genuine 


Mexican huaraches in red, blue and 
light tan; wooden soled clogs for beach 
and garden wear; and cross-strap fab- 
ric saridals in a wide range of. bright 
colors. 

An unusual promotion is that re- 
cently staged at the Thayer McNeil 
store, where brightly colored laces were 
shown for wear with brown walking 
shoes. These sold readily at 15 cents 
a pair and, in addition to multi-color 
styles, came in solid red, green, blue 
and yellow. Among footwear novelties 
which proyed popular was a sand- 
colored fabric pump with moccasin 
forepart and low heel. 











STYLED IN HOLLYWOOD FOR SMART WOMEN EVERYWHERE! 


Waepti 


* No. 175 in assorted reptiles, 
natural and colored—matching 
bags and shoes perfectly to create a 
“Coordinated Fashion” accessory. 


WARNER PRODUCTS, 
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Twelve Colors for Fall Hats 


New YorK.—Nine new colors for fur 
and wool felt and three new colors for 
wool felt have been adopted for 1944 
Fall and Winter seasons by The Tex- 
tile Color Card Association’s Millinery 
Co:or Committee, according to the an- 
nouncement issued by Margaret Hay- 
den Rorke, managing director. Chosen 
for both fur and wool felt are the fol- 
lowing: Chilean Copper, Tropic Olive, 
Tropic Spice, Invincible Blue, Hacienda 
Purple, Convoy Blue, Strawberry Wine, 
Ranger Green and Wing Grey. In ad- 
dition to these new shades, black, 
brown, navy and the repeated shade, 
Light Coffee, are specified for this 
group. The three colors for wool felt 
onlv are Happy Green, Autumn Gold 
and Jolly Red. 
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Begin Production 
Of Children’s Shoes 


BLUFFTON, IND.—The Culver Glove 
Co. has moved machinery to its fac- 
tory in Bluffton from Milwaukee, and 
has begun production of leather first- 
step shoes for children. Everett Smith, 
in charge of operation, said plans are 
being made to expand the industry a3 
soon as sufficient labor is obtained. 


Remodeled Department 
Reopens 


GAINSVILLE, FLA.- Following an ex- 
tensive remodeling program, the shoe 
department of Ruddy’s Department 
Store is again open for business. M. I, 
Rudderman, owner, states that an in- 
creasing demand for popular women’s 
shoes made it necessary to add con- 
sidera®le floor space to the department. 





€ Edwin Smith Officers 


Re-elected 


CoLuMBUs, OHIO— All officers and 
directors of the G. Edwin Smith Shoe 
Co., were re-elected, and R. D. Jackson, 
president, reported that sales for 1943 
through the 52 retail units of the Nisley 
Co. showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 9 per cent over 1942. In a 
statement, the company caid that labor 
relations were the best in a number 
of years. 

Outlook for sales in 1944 is good 
for manufacturers who are making and 
selling the type of footwear for which 
women will willingly surrender ration 
stamps, Mr. Jackson said. He report- 
ed that the company retired $251,400 
of its bank loans during 1943. 

Others renamed were: G. Edwin 
Smith, chairman of the board; Paul 
M. Smith, treasurer; and Robert C. 
Pulling, secretary. Directors re-elected 
were: Mr. Smith, Mr. Jackson, Paul 
M. Smith, Walter Reiter, Walter Holm- 
wood, and Francis Wright. 





Purchase Timberland 
And Sawmill 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO — The Vulcan 
Corp., hee] and last manufacturers, has 
announced the acquisition of 5,000 acres 
of timberland and a sawmill at Don- 
ken, Houghton County, Mich. 





Workmanship Theme of Shoe Display 





Baltimore, Md.—Good workmanship was the theme of this Hahn shoe sfore 
window. Note the little men af their work benches, symbolizing an age when all 


shoe-making was done by hand. 


The costumes were of varied, bright colors. 
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T. T. Taylor Directs 
Compo Research 


Boston.—Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corporation announces the promotion 
of T. T. Taylor from chief chemist to 


T. T. TAYLOR 


chemical research director. In his new 
position Mr. Taylor will direct an ex- 
panding research organization on an 
intensive research program in anticipa- 
tion of post-war business. 

W. C. Durham, technical director, 
associated with the company since its 
inception, will continue in charge of 
chemical matters pertaining to stand- 
ard Compo adhesives and the use there- 
‘of in standard Compo shoemaking 
procedures. 


Leonard Hack Honored 
By Shoe Men 


Detroit, MicH.—Leonard Hack, of 
the Hack Shoe Company, and formerly 
secretary of the Detroit Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Association, became the first 
member of the association to enter the 
armed services recently when he went 
into the Navy. Other sons of members 
and junior executives have been called 
in great numbers here, with at least 
two deaths already reported in their 
ranks, but this is the first actual shoe 
man to be called. 

Young Hack was given the tribute of 
a farewell luncheon at Cliff Bell’s Cafe 
by the Shoe Club. Both travelers and 
retailers were represented. C. Guy 
Dixon, president of the DRSDA, was 
in the chair, and Stuart J. Rackham, 
OPA Shoe Rationing Executive, was 
delegated to make the formal presenta- 
tion of a pipe and a Navy kit on be- 
half of the Detroit and Michigan retail 
bodies. 

Arthur S. Robbins, attorney for the 
Hack Shoe Company, paid a personal 
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tribute to the guest of honor, and his 
father, Nathan Hack, founder of the 
company, and for years a vice-presi- 
dent of the DRSDA, sketched his per- 
sonal career. Nathan Hack has an- 
other son also in the service, Major 
Morton Hack, now stationed in Eng- 
land. 

Among prominent guests at the 
luncheon was Benjamin Schwartz of 
Schwartz and Benjamin, New York 
shoe manufacturers, who predicted that, 
“Retailers who have made commitments 
to New York manufacturers for Fall 
will probably get 95 per cent of their 
commitments. We have the manpower 
situation well in hand, turning out 
more production with fewer help than 


ever before, by working nights and 
Saturdays, and working harder. How- 
ever, the material supply is likely to 
be 10 to 15 per cent scarcer.” 

Sidney J. Eiseman, president of 
Charles Meis Shoe Company, Cincin- 
nati, spoke on the short-term uncer- 
tainty in the manufacturing field. 


Adds to Duties 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—In addition to 
buying all shoes in all departments for 
Kneeland Department Store, Ben N. 
Willens is now buying the men’s furn- 
ishings and findings. For a number of 
years Mr. Willens was shoe buyer at 
the Eastern-Columbia department store. 
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LARGEST SELECTION | 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES || 


SPECIALISTS IN BETTER GRADE | | 
SHOES FROM 15 LEADING 
ST. LOUIS FACTORIES 


. | 

MEN'S - WOMEN'S - CHILDREN'S | 

FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
While in town "'C"’ Weil 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
1326 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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STYLE 6147 
Men's Sizes 6-12 $1.35 
Boys’ Sizes 3-6 1.30 


WRITE FOR NEW FOLDER 
MOCCASINS AND SLIPPERS 


Duane St... N.Y.C 








GARRISON SHOES 
ARMY GARRISON SHOES 


GOODYEAR WELTS 
ARMY-TAN UPPERS 
FULL DOUBLECOM- 
POSITION SOLES 
SOLID LEATHER 
TOPSOLES 


$2.95 









Send for Catalog 


ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC 


101 Duane S*#.,N.Y.C 








Perlberg Named 
As Sales Head 


NEWMARKET, N. H.—The Yankee 
Shoemakers, Inc., a division of Sam 
Smith Shoe Corporation, has appointed 





FRED M. PERLBERG 


Fred M. Perlberg vice-president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Perlberg has been 
associated for the past twenty years 
with shoe retailing—for the past ten 
years with A. S. Beck, and before that 
with I. Blynn & Sons. 

Mr. Perlberg will devote himself im- 
mediately to the merchandising of the 
firm’s new line of children’s shoes. An 
advertising campaign will be released 
early this Fall. 





All States Dinner Honors 
U. S. Forces in Britain 


New York.—Through the offices of 
S. J. Davis of Padmore & Barnes of 
Northampton, England, Boor AND SHOE 
RECORDER received information on the 
All States Dinner given recently for 
members of the armed forces in Great 
Britain. The dinner was held at the 
Grand Hotel, Northampton. 

Forty-eight members of the U. S. 
Forces, representing each of the 48 
states, were guests of the Mayor of 
Northampton and the Northampton 
Friendship Committee. Speakers, be- 
sides the Mayor of Northampton 
(Councillor A. Weston), were Sir God- 
frey Haggard, director of the Ameri- 
can Forces Liaison Division, Ministry 
of Information; H. L. Palmer, zone ex- 
ecutive, American Red Cross; Capt. 
Mayo S. Silvey, U. S. Army; W. 
Cowper Barrons, chairman, North- 
ampton Friendship Committee. W. H. 


Fox, secretary of the Northampton 
Friendship Committee, was _ toast- 
master. 





E. A. Beaumont Convalescing 


RocHester, N. Y.—Ernest A. Beau- 
mont, treasurer of the New York State 
Shoe Retailers’ Association, is recover- 
ing from illness following an operation 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
“Foot-easers’—worn with or 
without stockings. 
Samples and prices upon request. 


MAGNOLIA HOSIERY CO. 
35 N. Third Street, Philadelphia 6, Ps. 














GIRLS’ LOAFERS 
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GIRLS’ LOAFERS 
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1% FOB N. Y. 
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Delivery 
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at Albany Hospital. He is the father 
of John A. Beaumont, formerly asso- 
ciated with him in business, who is now 
with the University of Texas, teaching 
shoe fitting and salesmanship. 





Named Executive 
Vice-President 


West BEenpD, Wis.—Harold O. Leiser, 
assistant to the president, has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of 
Amity Leather Products Co., here. Mr. 
Leisershas been with the company for 
the past seven years. Previous to his 
connection with Amity he was sales and 
advertising manager of Walter Booth 
Shoe Company. 
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Obituaries 


Patrick Herbert Heffernan 


e 

JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y.—Patrick 
Herbert Heffernan passed away re- 
cently at the age of 55. For many 
years buyer of men’s, women’s and 
children’s shoes at John Wanamaker, 
here, he was considered a leading au- 
thority in the shoe industry. He de- 
veloped one of the outstanding shoe 
departments in the country. At one 
time his department was said to have 
done one-fifth of the retail business of 
the Wanamaker New York store. 

Starting in 1916, Mr. Heffernan was 
first buyer of shoes for the women’s 
and children’s downstairs departments. 
Later he also became buyer of men’s 
budget shoes, retiring from business at 
the end of 1942. It is said that one of 
his shoe sales alone sold over 100,000 
pairs of shoes. 

Mr. Heffernan’s many friends in the 
industry will deeply regret his loss. He 
leaves a widow, a son, Patrick, two 
sisters and a brother. 

Burial was in Rochester, New York. 





Paul Davidson 


BRADFORD, PA.—Paul Davidson, owner 
of the Modernette Booterie, here, died 
recently after an illness of six weeks. 
Mr. Davidson was a lifelong resident 
and a prominent businessman of Brad- 
ford. 

He was a member of the Temple Beth 
Zion and the Synagogue Beth Israel 
of Bradford, as well as a member of 
the Temple Men’s Club and the B’nai 
B’rith. 

Funeral services were held from his 
home. Interment was in the. Hebrew 
cemetery. 

He is survived by his widow, Helen; 
two sons, Saul and Curtis; his mother, 
one brother and a sister. 





William A. Cardwell 


Satt Lake Crry, UtTan—William 
Amos Cardwell, retired in 1937 after 
more than 50 years’ continuous service 
with the shoe manufacturing division 
of ZCMI (Zion’s Cooperative Mercan- 
tile Institution) America’s oldest de- 
partment store, died recently of a 
lingering illness. He was 84 years old. 

A native of Birmingham, England, 
Mr. Cardwell emigrated to the United 
States in 1879 and became affiliated 
soon with the ZCMI shoe manufactur- 
ing division. For many years prior to 
organization of the city fire depart- 
ment, Mr. Cardwell was chief of the 
volunteer Firemen’s Association and 
held a life membership in the Utah 
State Firemen’s Association. 

Three sons, two*daughters, 19 grand- 
children, 29 great-grandchildren and 
two brothers survive him. 
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Orla E. Rickey 


CoLuMBUs, OHIO — Orla E. Rickey, 
aged 68, of this city, a salesman for 
the Selby Shoe Co., of Portsmouth, died 
recently while in Rockford, Ill. His 
death was due to a heart attack. Mr. 
Rickey was a brother of Branch W. 
Rickey, president of the Brooklyn Dod- 
gers. His wife and two daughters sur- 
vive. Funeral services were held in 
Columbus, and interment was made in 
Rushtown Cemetery, Portsmouth, Ohio. 





Jacob Divac 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Jacob Divac, 
widely known in the Eastern states as 


a salesman for the Lititz Shoe Co., 
where he was employed for 15 years, 
died at his home here, recently, after 
a long illness, He was 54. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Marie; a son, Fran- 
cis; and two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Helen. Burial took place in Holy 
Sepulchre Cemetery after Solemn Re- 
quiem mass at St. Martin’s Church. 


Daniel Breckner 


ALLIANCB, On10—Daniel Breckner, 56, 

shoe store proprietor who operated the 
oldest business in the Mount Union 
district, died recently after a two 
month’ illness. A daughter and two 
sons survive. 
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WOMEN’S eight - iron 
NON - RATIONED fric- 
sandal, 


general wear, 





‘or those in 
service. $1.57Y2 
per pair. 

Medium width, 
full and half 
sizes, 3-9. 


Tan, white 
leatherette. 


Sold in 36 pair case lots. Net 30 days. Prompt 
delivery assured. 
Also for men, medium width, full 
and half sizes, 6-12. $1.80 per 
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SANDAL CASUALS 








LADIES’ LEISURE TYPE 
RATION FREE 






@ LEATHER SOLES 


@ ELASTICIZED 
BACK STRAP 


@ LEATHER HEELS 


@ BLUE, RED or | 
GREEN 






STYLE 1244 
FULL SIZES 4-9 
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GIRLS’ BROWN ELK | 
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Training Director 
For General Shoe 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—J. J. Ray, form- 
erly of the Peabody College faculty and 
more recently specializing in job train- 





J. J. RAY 


ing for government agencies in Wash- 
ington, has joined the General Shoe 
Corporation here as director of train- 
ing. 

General Shoe was one of the first of 
the large Southern manufacturers to 
establish a department solely for the 
training of employees for advancement 
within the organization. Employees 
who show promise are trained for fore- 
manships, superintendencies and other 
executive posts. Another phase of the 
training is the development of tech- 
nique plant department heads in their 
guidance and training of new employes. 

Before joining the Peabody faculty 
Mr. Ray helped organize and taught 
foremen’s clubs at Hamilton, Ohio. 





Heads Footwear Activities 


Cuicaco, Itut.—Maurice H. Jones, 
formerly buyer of men’s and boys’ 
shoes, house slippers and rubber foot- 
wear for Butler Brothers, has been 
named head of the company’s footwear 
activities. Although his new respon- 
sibilities include general supervision of 
the buying, operating and merchandis- 
ing of all footwear lines, he will con- 
tinue his frequent visits to the shoe 
markets. 

E. A. Delehanty, who has been buyer 
of women’s, misses’ and children’s shoes, 
aided by two associates, will assume 
responsibility for the buying of all 
lines. 

Butler Brothers’ footwear buying of- 
fices are in Chicago. 





In New Quarters 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Stewart’s, an old- 
line Albany shoe store formerly located 
at 73 South Pearl Street, has moved 
into its new quarters at 32 South Pearl 
Street. This new store has been reno- 
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WILLIAM COHAN CO. 
SHOES 
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vated and modernized, with new fix- 
tures, modern front and unobstructed 
shelving running to the ceiling, making 
for clear perspective and a more com- 
pact store. 

Henry Goldstein of Albany, manager 
and owner, said that he has been able 
to keep up stock for men, women and 
children by buying carefully and by 
keeping faith with his customers. A 
complete repair department will be in- 
stalled later, another Stewart service 
to help customers get full wear from 
shoes. “Such services keep ’em satis- 
fied and coming back,” said Mr. Gold- 
stein. 
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DOES YOUR CITY 
FORBID FITTING SHOES 
ON BARE FEET? 


Most cities do! Sell FOOTLETS to every 
stockingless customer. Capitalize on 
FOOTLETS’ national magazine and 
radio advertising. Send for the free card 
illustrated and get your FOOTLETS 
order in NOW. A self-service display 
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container holding 10 dozen pairs of 
FOOTLETS is available with every 
order. 





J. W. LANDENBERGER & CO. 
Castor Ave. at Kensington Philadelphia 24, Pa. 









New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 








Managers, Executives Hold 
New Type Group Meeting 


New York — “Impressions of a 
Rookie” and “Responsibilities of the 
Manager” were titles of two of the 
talks delivered by Wise Shoe store 
managers at a new type of meeting of 
managers and home-office executives at 
the Westchester Country Club this 
month. 

Reversing the custom of calling to- 
gether managers of the chain for busi- 
ness as discussed by the home-office 
executives, this event was handled by 
a managers’ committee, with Mr. Gold- 
berg, of the Fordham Road, Bronx 
store, as chairman. The group included 
the home-office contingent as guests— 
on the spot to answer a barrage of 
questions. 

Business of the day was attended to 
in a round table discussion manner and 
proved far more productive of individu- 
al participation than sitting in rows of 
chairs school fashion. 

Divided into two sessions by lunch 
in the club’s grill room, the topics on 
the agenda were covered in a friendly 
and co-operative spirit that reached a 
new level in organization relationships. 
Mutual benefits based on similar inter- 
ests were recognized by both home-office 
and managers, and resulted in frank 
expressions on future planning and rec- 
ognition of interdependence within the 
organization for future progress of the 
company. 

At 2:30 in the afternoon the business 
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Remodeled Department for Speedier Sales 





Birmingham, Ala.—Newly remodeled shoe salon at Burger-Phillips, here. 


2, 


The 


new department is not only improved in appearance, but it hes facilitated the 


handling of shoes and customers. 





meeting was adjourned and the fun be- 
gan. Baseball (home-office beat the 
managers), swimming and pinochle fill- 
ed the rest of the day. 

This session was considered by all 
present the most resultful ever held, 
bringing to light problems and their 
solutions as well as promoting a spirit 
of loyalty and good-will within the Wise 
Shoe Company. 


Purchases Shoe Store 


BELFLOWER, CaALir.—Les Cline has 
purchased the Economy Shoe Store lo- 
cated at 452 Belflower Rd., this city, 
and will operate it under the former 
name. A thorough remodeling job, both 
windows and interior, has been finished. 
Mr. Cline is well-known to the trade, 
for he ran his own store here. 
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Meet for Gold Cross Sales Convention 





Cincinnati, O.— Executives and sales representatives of The United States Shoe 
Corp. met here recently for the Gold Cross Shoe sales convention. First row, left 
te Tight: J. J. Smith, Jr.; C. H. Butier; A. 8. Cohen, vice-president and general 
manager; E. M. Daniels, sales manager whe was Fa ray with @ replica of the 


Gold Cross Limit Lest set in 24 karat gold; Joseph 
Second row, left to right: D. E. Kessler, C. Fred 


W. H. Byrnes, J. R. McNierney. 


. Stern, president; T. A. Starkey, 


Harcy, H. E. Weil, R. J. Kramer, W. Y. Thomas, L. W. Porges, Goodman Yorkis. 
Back row, left te right: Nat Cohen, Casper Lane, Frank Quinn, Fay Schooler, Herry 
Donnelley, Howerd Phillips, Joseph L. Rau. 





Army Orders Service Shoes 


Boston, Mass.—Following closely on 
the heels of the recently announced 
contract awards covering the manufac- 
ture of 3,770,000 pairs of combat boots, 
the Army, through the Boston Quar- 
termaster Depot, has placed orders for 
977,876 pairs of Type III service shoes 
of reversed upper leather and with 
composition soles. Miscellaneous awards 
include small lots of women’s fieid 
shoes, women’s low service shoes, Army 
nurses’ white shoes, boots for para- 
chute jumpers, and black rubber heels. 
Service shoe awards are: 

Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 195,- 
000 pairs; Cannon Shoe Co., 100,000; 
A. R. Hyde & Sons Co., 90,000; General 
Shoe Corporation, 90,000; J. F. McEl- 
wain Co., 90,000; International Shoe 
Co., 52,876; Daly Bros. Shoe Co., 40,- 
000; Brown Shoe Co., 30,000; Charles 
A. Eaton Co., 30,000; J. Landis Shoe 
Co., 30,000; John E. Lucey Shoe Co., 
30,000; Albert H. Weinbrenner Co., 
30,000; Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., 30,- 
000; Gardiner Shoe Co., 25,000; Perry- 
Norvell Co., 25,000; Craddock-Terry 
Shoe Corporation, 20,000; Allen-Squire 
Co., 15,000; Belleville Shoe Mfg. Co., 
15,000; William Brooks Shoe Co., 15,- 
000; Mid-States Shoe Co., 15,000; and 
Leonard & Barrows Shoe Co., 10,000. 

The miscellaneous awards include 
590 pairs of women’s field shoes to be 
made by The Green Shoe Mfg. Co.; 338 
pairs of women’s low service shoes to 
be made by the George E. Keith Co.; 
152 pairs of Army nurses’ white shoes, 
also to be made by The Green Shoe 


Mfg. Co., and 31 pairs of parachute 
jumpers’ boots to be made by the R. P, 
Hazzard Co. 

Of a total of 3,544,361 pairs of black 
rubber heels, 2,378,095 pairs are to be 
furnished by the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., the balance by the Holtite Mfg. 
Co. 


Hospital Slippers Bought 
By U. S. Army 


Boston, Mass.—Miscellaneous foot- 
wear purchases announced by the Bos- 
ton Quartermaster Depot, in addition to 
those reported elsewhere in this issue 
of Boor AND SHOp RECORDER, are as 
follows: 

Women’s low service shoes, 204 pairs, 
George E. Keith Co.; parachute jump- 
ers’ boots, 72 pairs, R. P. Hazzard Co.; 
women’s field shoes, 120 pairs, The 
Green Shoe Mfg. Co.; and hospital 
slippers, 256,000 pairs, divided among 
the A. Staransier Co., 80,000; Wiley- 
Bickford-Sweet Corporation, 80,000; 
and Frederick-Speier Footwear, Inc., 
96,000. 





Closes Shoe Store 

Gary, INp.—After eleven years of 
successful business in Gary, Lou Mut- 
ter is closing his shoe store, Mutter’s, 
at 616 Broadway, selling his entire 
stock at price reductions of 15 per cent 
to 50 per cent. The armed services are 
calling him, so he will go out of busi- 
ness for the duration. 
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Brown Company Elects 
Officers 


BERLIN, N. H.—At meetings held re- 
ently, Krederic G. Coburn, president, 
and other directors and officers of 
Brown Company and Brown Corpora- 
tion, its Canadian subsidiary, were re- 
dected with the exception of R. H. Mar- 
shall, comptroller, who resigned be- 
ause of ill health. The new comp- 
troller is R. R. Norwood, previously as- 
sistant comptroller. 

On June 1 the company makes its 
semi-annual payment of interest on its 
General Mortgage 5 per cent Cumula- 
tive Bonds for the six months ending 
May 31. 





Linen Pump in Favor 


SEATTLE, WasH.—The non-rationed 
linen pump with plastic sole is being 
well-received, according to C. H. Wil- 
son, manager of the Rhodes’ down- 
stairs shoe department. 

“There have been no complaints as 
yet on their wearing qualities,” he said, 
pointing out that women like the pumps 
which come in all colors because of 
their comfort. 

Shoes with flexible wooden sole also 
are showing indications of being popu- 





Purchases Partner’s Interest 


SPOKANE, WasH. — Harold W. Hern 
has purchased the business interest of 
the late G. E. Berglund in the shoe store 
mown as Berglund & Hern at W. 723 
Main Avenue. The purchase was made 
from Mrs. Berglund, widow of Mr. 
Hern’s former partner. 

Mr. Hern will operate the store 
under the name, Hern’s. 


Promoted to Lieutenant- 
Commander 


Kansas City, KaNs.—Burress Moore, 
Jr., has been promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander in the United 
States Naval Reserve. Lt.-Com. Moore 





LT.-COM. BURRESS MOORE 


was treasurer of Lasmer, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., operated by the Hazzard 
Shoe Stores of Boston, Mass., before he 
entered the Navy as a Lieutenant in 
1942. After completing his Navy In- 
doctrination at Quonset Point, R. I., he 
was assigned as Ship’s Service Officer 
at the U. S. Naval Air Station, Bunker 
Hill, Ind. On December 1, 1943, he 
was transferred to headquarters of the 
Naval Air Primary Training Command 
as Command Ship’s Service Officer at 
Fairfax Field, here. 


Emmet on West Coast 


AUBURN, N. Y.—Robert I. Emmet, 
“friendship maker” and newly elected 


vice-president of Marshall, Meadows & 
Stewart, Inc., will visit the company’s 
West Coast dealers shortly. His trip 
will include stop-overs at Denver, Salt 
Lake, 10 days in Los Angeles, a week 
in San Francisco, stops in Seattle and 
Portland. Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Chicago will be covered on his return 
trip. On a recent swing through the 
Central States, Mr. Emmet found this 
personal contact of material value in 
cementing dealer-relationships ana de- 
cided to continue his efforts on the 
Coast. 


Compo Making Post-War 


Planning Survey 

Boston, Mass.—William Solar, as- 
sistant to the president of the Compo 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, and John 
H. Devine, manager of the Western 
territory, are making a trade survey on 
the West Coast, calling on Compo li- 
censees and distributors of Compo 
shoes. Their study is in connection 
with the company’s postwar planning. 

Louis H. Lansky, credit manager for 
Compo, joined Mr. Solar and Mr. 
Devine after attending the War Credit 
Conference at Omaha which was held 
under the auspices of the National 
Credit Men’s Association. 








Theodore D. Steinhausen 


Rocnester, N. Y. — Theodore D. 
Steinhausen, 69, former shoe manufac- 
turer who was one of the owners of 
the Bolton Shoe Company, died at his 
home in this city recently. The shoe 
trade of early years knew him not only 
as a maker of fine footwear, but also 
as the secretary of the Rochester Shoe 
and Leather Club when this city was 
the first women’s shoe style center. 








der 


St. Louis 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78] 


value which have come to be relied upon by dealers down 
through the years. 

When war came and material shortages brought about 
restrictions, many standard specifications were upset; sub- 
stitutions and changes had to be made. Thus the mainte- 
nance of quality became a major problem. 

St. Louis manufacturers do not subscribe to such war- 
time slogans as “quality has gone to war,” the inference 
being that all wartime shoes are shoddy, for this is simply 
not true. They feel that the merchant who uses such a 
slogan in order to justify the sale of inferior merchandise— 
even under ceiling prices—is doing himself and the shoe 
industry a great deal of harm. Compared with other ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel, shoe values during the war have 
held up extremely well. 

As early as the spring of 1943 the International Shoe Co. 
recognized the danger of having the public come to think 
that all the shoes made during war were of inferior quality 
and at that time directed a statement to the public and to 
the trade through newspapers as well as business papers. 
This company pointed out that even though the armed 
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forces were getting the choicest selections of sole and upper 
leather in the weights required, it did not mean all of the 
best grades were going to the military, that it was their 
policy not to use the war time requirements as an excuse 
for lowering the company’s moral standards of quality. 

The problem of maintaining quality has, of course, been 
a real one and all manufacturers freely admit that they 
have been forced to use materials from time to time that 
were not of their choosing, but on the whole, factories here 
have maintained their standards for fit and wear. The fact 
is the broad search for suitable materiais and for new 
methods of processing them, during this period of restric- 
tions, has uncovered much which has contributed toward 
improved quality. Thus the war emergency has in many 
ways stimulated research and creative talent which is al- 
ready being reflected in present day shoes and which will 
probably have a strong influence upon post war shoe values. 

In one way and another manufacturers are preparing 
now for the post war readjustment. Some are advertising 
more, many are building up dollar reserves against every 
sort of contingency and others are beginning to watch 
credit situations more carefully. One manufacturer in this 
district has deliberately stepped up his quality at the sacri- 
fice of profits as a hedge against post war conditions. He 
believes that this is a good time to invest his profits in his 
product. 
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The C. A. Haines | 
Health Shoe 
For Children 


WAC’s Get Off-Duty Dress 





New outfit for officers and enlisted 
personnel of the Women's Army Corps is 
this off-duty dress in creamy Military 
Beige washable raycn shantung, with 
military gold buttons. For Winter it will 
be made in pure wool crepe in Horizon 
Tan, a light brown shade. Officers and 
enlisted women will wear the identical 
dress except for insignia. Handbags and 
shoes must be of a matching tan, and 
the shoes must have closed toes and 
backs and a cuban or military heel. 
Gloves must be of a chamois color 
cotton. 





Shoe Man’s Daughter Weds 


New YorK.—Miss Barbara Merdes, 
daughter of Henry Merdes of Park- 
Brannock Shoe Co., was married on 
Sunday, May 21st, at the Community 
Church, Jackson Heights, Long Island, 
to Eugene R. Scott of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The ceremony was performed by the 
groom’s father, Rev. Dr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott is at present employed as 
a pilot by Eastern Air Lines. He pre- 
viously piloted planes in North Africa 
and Burma. The couple will live in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Retail Executives Named 
To Prince School Committee 


Boston, Mass.—Ten retail execu- 
tives, representing department stores 
and retail trade organizations in key 
cities across the nation, have accepted 
appointment to an enlarged advisory 
committee of the Prince School of Re- 
tailing of Simmons College, Dr. Samuel 
J. Lukens, director of the school, has 
announced. 

Four of the group who had served 
on a previous advisory committee were 
reappointed for indefinite terms. They 
are Lew Hahn, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, New York; Samuel 
H. Halle, The Halle Bros. Company, 
Cleveland, O.; Carlos B. Clark, The 
J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
and Edward J. Frost, Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Company, Boston. 

The others, named for periods of 
from two to three years, are Daniel 
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MISSES’ and CHIL- 
DREN'S eight - iron 
NON - RATIONED 
friction rubber-soled 
sandal, leather heel. 
$1.50 per pair. 


Medium width, full and half sizes, 9-3. 






Tan, white, red leatherette. Also peppermint striped 
webbing Red, green or blue with white stripes; 


beige with brown stripes; also solid white webbing. 





Sold in 36 pair case lots. Net 30 
days. Prompt delivery assured 
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Bloomfield, Retail Trade Board of 
Boston; Edward R. Mitton, Jordan 
Marsh Company, Boston; Robert A. 
Roos, Roos Brothers, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Carl Schmalz, R. H. Stearns 
Company, Boston; Miss Helena L, 
Fitzsimmons, Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany, Chicago; and Mrs. Susanne 
Graham, Gilchrist Company, Boston. 

Miss Fitzsimmons and Mrs. Graham 
are graduates of the Prince School and 
will represent the alumnae as well as 
their business organizations. Two more 
members will be named next year, Dr. 
Lukens said, bringing the full board 
membership to 12. 





Former Shoe Man 
In London Parade 


PortsmouTH, N. H. — Pfe Samuel 
A. McMaster, USA, former assistant 
manager of a local shoe store, par- 
ticipated in the recent “Salute to the 
Soldier” parade in London, according 
to word received by his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. John D. McMaster of 342 
Islington Street, this city. 

The parade was reported to have 
been one of the biggest military demon- 
strations ever staged by the American 
troops in the British Isles. 

Private McMaster, 21 years old, en- 
tered the service in 1942 and received 
infantry training in Indiana and 
Florida before going overseas. 
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—for the 5th War Loan drive during June 
and July. The need for the 5th War Loan 
is immediate, crucial. For impending 
events may make the 5th the supreme 
financial effort of the war. 


The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal 
at $16,000,000,000 — $6,000,000,000 
from individuals alone. This is the big- 
gest sum ever asked of the American 
people—and it must be raised. 


That's why the U. S. Treasury asks Man- 
agement and Labor to sit down together 
and organize—NOW! 

For organization—good organization— 
has been responsible for the excellent 
showing of the payroll market. And its 
most important single superiority has 
been personal solicitation—desk to desk, 
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in action!) 


SPONSOR’S NAME 


*% «This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. *%& 


o Aleit! 


MANAGEMENT 
LABOR 


bench to bench, machine to machine 
personal solicitation. 71% of all persons 
on payroll deductions were solicited for 
the 4th War Loan. 

Now, to personal solicitation, add the 
sales incentive of a definitely established 
plant quota. Build your campaign around 
a quota plan. Set up departmental goals. 
Stress percentage of participation fig- 
ures. Stimulate group enthusiasm. 

In planning your quota campaign, work 
in close cooperation with the Chairman 
of your War Finance Committee. Every- 
thing is set to make the 5th War Loan 
drive a huge success—with your help! 

(Note: You've read this message. If it 


doesn’t apply to you please see that it 
reaches the one person who can put it 






















The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 
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GYM PUMPS 
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For and dancing. Smooth glove leather uppers 
with th full soles of plump olk-tanned, non-skid 
leather. In white or black. 
Acrobatic Sandals in fawn, _-" white...... ate 
in white or black.......... tt: 
Advanced Ballets in white or bint hewsasecoe 1.35 
AB shoes come im sizes 8 to 13, 1 to 9 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Terms 5% 10 days 
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Dates to Remember 


Monthly Shoe Show, 
Shoe Travelers’ Club, Hotel Sta 
ler, Detroit, Mich, Jere a, SG 1944 
Buffalo Shoe Show, Hotel Statler, 
Baff N. Y¥. June ll, a 1944 
National ther and Shoe Find- 
ers’ Association Convention, 
ag New Yorker, New York 
June 20, =. » 1944 
ly Shoe Show, Shoe T: 
0, en 


June 26, 27, 1944 
National Shoe Fair, Palmer H 
and Morrison Hotel, Chicago 
October 30, 31, Neveaiiies 1, 1944 
Iowa Spring Shoe Show, Iowa Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Ia. November 12, 13, 1944 





Shoe Men Take War Jobs 
In Spare Time 


Detroir, Micu.—Shoe travelers in 
the Detroit territory, finding their 
usual business assignments such that 
their time is no longer fully occupied, 
have turned to other activities to 
aid the war effort. Many have aided 
in the sale of War Bonds,: others 
have gone into war factories holding 
down regular factory jobs in addi- 
tion to coverage of their regular 
shoe trade. Others, as previously re- 
ported in the Recorper, have turned 
their specialized knowledge of shoes to 
good account by going into retail shoe 
stores as salesmen or managers, to aid 
in solving the serious manpower short- 
age that faces retailers in this area. 

Typical of the shoe men who are 
engaging in these activities are Her- 
man Meyer of the Friedman-Shelby 
Company, who is working on Red 
Cross and War Bond drives; Ernest 
Armstrong of Williams Manufacturing 
Company, who is working at the 
Fisher Body Company; and Haroid 
Broadwell of the J. P. Smith line, 
who is doubling in a war plant. 





Covers Chicago Territory 
For Butler Bros. 


CHIcaGo, ILL.—Joseph Moore is now 
covering the Chicago territory—namely 
the North side of the city—formerly 
handled by George Harris. Mr. 
Moore is city salesman for the general 
line of shoes for Butler Bros., here. 
He was, prior to this, for 15 years a 
retail salesman at Marshall Field & 
Co. in the boys’ teen-age shoe depart- 
ment. 





To Produce Misses’ 


Play Shoes and Slippers 


St. Louis, Mo.—The recently or- 
ganized Arnall, Inc., with factory lo- 
cated at 133 So. Eleventh St., here, 
has now started into production. At 
present the eutput is 700 pairs per 
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Style 700 - 


MEN'S SIZES 6-12 $1.45 
BOYS’ SIZES 3-6 $1.40 


WRITE FOR NEW FOLDER 
MOCCASINS, SLIPPERS AND WORK SHOES 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 
287 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 














day, and plans call for a jump to 
1,000 pairs per day within a short 
time. By Fall they hope to be turn- 
ing out 2,000 pairs per day. 

This company is organized to pro- 
duce a line of misses’ non-rationed play 
shoes and slippers in sizes 12 to 3. The 
officers are: Paul Von Gontard, presi- 
dent; Richard Parnall, vice-president 
in charge of sales; and Harry Alber- 
stein, vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. 





Consultant in Charge 
Of OPA Problems 


New YorkK.—Mrs. Marguerite Krock 
formerly District Commodity Special- 
ist, Price Division of the Office of Price 
Administration, here, has joined the 
law firm of Seligman and Seligman as 
consultant in charge of OPA problems. 
Mrs. Krock had been with the govern- 
ment agency since its inception. Her 
duties there included price supervision 
in the footwear, accessory, corset and 
underwear industries in the New York 
district. Before joining OPA, Mrs. 
Krock had been with the Florsheim 
Shoe Store Company and had pre- 
viously served as buyer and merchan- 
diser of the lines mentioned in several 
New York department stores. 





Develops Line of Ornaments 

New YorK.—E. M. Townsend who 
styles and sells the Algy line, has been 
active for the past year in developing 
a line of shoe ornaments which are 
being sold in high style stores. The 
ornaments are all handmade. The 
flower theme is a popular one. 
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For National Unity 
And Action 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57] 


has taken resolute action on many 
problems of common interest to the 
industry at large. It has energetic- 
ally opposed mandatory orders which 
seemed unwise, unsound, uneconomic. 
It has fought and will continue to 
fight for a more equitable share of sole 
leather for the manufacturing of new 
shoes. It has explained and will con- 
tinue to explain that quality mainte- 
nance in footwear under difficult war- 
time conditions is an achievement of 
the first order and one of which civilians 
and government authorities as well as 
industry, can be justly proud. It has ex- 
plored and will continue to explore 
a multitude of matters the solutions 
of which will determine the continu- 
ance of footwear supplies for our 
armed forces and the production of 
footwear in greater quantities for civil- 
ians. It has urged and will continue to 
urge unity and cooperation among all 
those charged with the responsibility of 
producing goods or services for the 
manufacturing and selling of footwear. 
It has demonstrated and will continue 
to exemplify this philosophy and creed 
by example and deed. It believes that 
through national unity and action this 
industry, any industry, any government, 
can preserve and maintain for its peo- 
ples the fundamental precepts of indus- 
try and commerce, life and living which 
guarantee success and progress to all. 
To these principles the National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers Association is 
dedicated. 





Milius Issues Company 
Bulletin 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—“Here and There 
with Miliuswayers” is the title of a 
newly established house organ of 
Milius Shoe Company. The bulletin is 
newsy and informative, containing 
items of interest about employees at the 
two Milius plants and about former 
employees who are in service. Copies 
of the bulletin are sent to all employees 
who are serving with the armed 
forces. 

The first edition, issued in May, con- 
tained an item telling of the birth of 
a son, John Frederick, to William S. 
Milius on April 11th. 





Indiana Sales Increase 


BLOOMINGTON, IND.—While the aver- 
age increase of the retail sales for 
major kinds of independent business 
concerns in Indiana was 12 per cent in 
March, 1944, over those in March, 1943, 
the shoe stores showed a 5 per cent 
increase, according to Indiana Business 
Review published by Indiana Univer- 
sity. The March, 1944, sales were 52 
per cent larger than those in Febru- 
ary, 1944, 


dune |, 1944 








LUCKY INDEED 


Mrs. Day's curtailed wartime 
production restricts the sale 
of her shoes to established 
agencies. An unlimited sup- 
ply of Ideal Baby Shoes will 
be one of the blessings Peace 
will bring. 













Even when there was an abundance 
of fine materials and skilled man : 
were enough Mrs. Day's Ideal Ba to 
Fortunate, indeed, then is the 
step in a pair today. 


srae morat Sve Destaom, Trorend gangiarts Sarat 
syertoee pike rs. Day's rs in an even more 


MRS. DAY'S IDEAL easy sHoe CO.* 


DANVERS + MASSACHUSETTS 


7U WEST 35th STREET 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


1070 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MEDICATED FOOT BATHS 
FOOT 
-BROWN's'— RELIEF 
MEDICATED or 
FOOT BATHS MONEY 
“waar BACK. 
Athletes Foot 
Cores. Callouses Highly 
Ses recommended 
Tired. Perspiriog. | in good shoe 
cept, | “ores 
tetensesswuures f | 50% Profit. 
ee Retails $1.00 
R. E. BROWN 
620 N. Central, Glendale 3, Cai. 
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MEN'S OPERA SLIPPERS 





CLEARANCE 
UNRATIONED 


$1.75 


@ FABRIC UPPERS 

@ LEATHER SOLES 

@ COMPO CONSTRUC- 
TION 







@ RUBBER HEELS 








Shoe Bar Saves Salesmen’s Time 
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Atlanta, Ga.—Rich's recently installed this "Shoe Bar" in their women's depari- 
ment. Hundreds of shoes are attractively displayed, and customers can make thelr 
own selections. The bar is a helpful feature, for it permits salespeople te concen. 
trate on more doubtful customers; it saves time, and in these days of help shortage, 


takes the place of extra salespeople. 





Recommends Measures to 
Foster Small Business 


New York — Special consideration 
for small business during the postwar 
reconversion period, and a far-reach- 
ing program of national and local as- 
sistance to small-scale enterprise there- 
after, are proposed in a statement is- 
sued recently by the Committee on the 
Special Problems of Small Business of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Chairman of the former com- 
mittee is Lou Holland, president of the 
Holland Engraving Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The statement urges that “the op- 
portunity to start a new business and 
the health of existing small businesses 
are essential to a dynamic and virile 
economy after the war and to the pre- 
servation of our free society.” Assert- 
ing that small, independent business is 
both symbol and core of the spirit of 
individual enterprise, the statement 
recommends consideration of measures 
to “remove obstacles which impede the 
establishment of new business,” and to 
“afford positive aid in the reduction or 
elimination of differential handicaps 
from which small business often suf- 
fers.” 

Although recognizing that the prob- 
lems of small business “do not lend 
themselves to quick and ingenious an- 
swers” and cannot be solved “merely 
by the enactment of remedial or puni- 
tive legislation,” the statement urges 
a number of specific measures, both na- 
tional and local, to favor “the organiza- 
tion and growth of small, independent 
enterprises essential to the preserva- 
tion of a free society after the war.” 

The committee urges that “the anti- 
trust laws of the United States should 
be strictly enforced,” and that concur- 
rently the Federal Government should 
examine “industrial, legal and financial 
obstacles to the birth and growth of 
small business,” including “monopolistic 
business practices, cartels, patents, 
trade barriers, building codes, and all 





governmental, business and labor re 
strictions to enterprise.” 

To implement its proposed program, 
the committee urges the creation of 
local committees on the Special Prob. 
ems of Small Business in the more 
than 1400 communities throughout the 
country in which C.E.D. is stimulating 
and assisting individual businessmen to 
plan now for greatly increased peace 
time production and employment after 
the war. 





Jay Again Heads 
Retail Association 


Detroit, Micu.—Steven J. Jay, vice. 
president of R. H. Fyfe & Company, 
was re-elected for a second term as pres- 
ident of the Detroit Retail Merchants’ 
Association, recently. This association, 
which is a major constituent. body of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, rep- 
resents all retail groups in the Motor 
City. 

Also elected to the retailer’s board 
of directors of Adolph Goetz of Rus- 
sek’s, who is also treasurer of the De- 
troit Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association. 





Representing Grove Shoe Co. 


New YorkK—WNew representative 
for the Grove Shoe Co., H. A. Silver- 
stein has opened an office in the Mar- 
bridge Building here. He will be the 
company’s representative in the East- 
ern territory, the same position which 
he held previously with E. P. Reed & 
Co. Prior to that position he was East- 
ern representative for the Carlisle 
Shoe Co. with which he was associated 
for eleven years. 





Buys Shoe Store 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. — William 
Schultz, who has operated men’s fur- 
nishing stores at 4405 S. Broadway and 
5502 W. Adams Blvd. for the past six 
years, has bought the Krieger Shoe 
Store at 4419 S. Broadway. 
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KEEP Sacked CLEAN 


Clean brushes last longerand do 
better work. Hold a wet sponge 
to the face of the revolving 
brush until dry and hardened 
sediment or stain is softened 
and removed. Brushes washed 
while spinning on the shaft 
throw out the water and keep 
it from entering the construc- 
tion at the hub where it could 
cause warping or swelling: 
Power brushes should be clean- 


USE Sraehed CORRECTLY 


Weeks or even months of wear 
can be added or taken from the 
life of a power brush depending 
on the treatment it receives. The 
best and most economical gum- 
ming and staining is accom- 
plished with the tip end of the 
bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
shoe in the brush turns brush 
material at a sharp angle, weak- 
ens it and causes it to wear out 
faster. Too much pressure can 


THIS 


also mat down the hair or bris- 
tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 


ed at least twice a day. 


USE ALL OF THE B2ask 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 
utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
efficiency of the brush destroy- 
ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
vals also aids in obtaining longer 
more even wear. Use brushes 
correctly and before distarding 
one, make sure that it has given 


dh gabe peotnaten. Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 


box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
favorite foods of the moth. 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 
WHY CONSERVE? 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 





SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 





Essential Workers need Release Statements 





SALESMEN TO HANDLE COMPLETE 

LINE of House Slippers, Sandals, and Play 
Shoes. All territories open. Commission basis. 
State qualifications and references. Address 
#164, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





POSITION WANTED 


BUYER & MANAGER—Young man_ with 
family now ““Hlave bad in a held for 
past four years. years’ experi- 
ence buying, selling and aolieniidee women’s 

medium and high-priced footwear and have, as 
well, thorough knowledge of men’s and chil. 
dren’s shoes. Now making $100.00 per week 
to make a change for the 





care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





BUYER AND MANAGER, Age 38, Draft 
exempt; 19 years’ shoe experience, last 12 
as Buyer or Owner. Present position five years 
as Buyer for Women’s $5.00 to $10.00 Shoes; 
also for Childrens Department: two years as 
Buyer for one of Kansas City’s finest Depart- 
ment Stores, having three separate departments 
ision. Will 





NON-RATIONED GYM 
AND DANCE SHOES 


Make your traveling expenses with an in- 
stock fast-selling, pocket-size, sample line of 
nationally-advertised gym and dance shoes, 
esfablished since 1931. Especially suited to 
those calling on high-grade Juvenile shoe 
departments and shoe stores. When writing 
advise what lines you are carrying; the terri- 
tory covered and years of experience. 


PRIMA THEATRICAL 


SHOE COMPANY 
40 West Maple Street Columbus, Obio 











S!DELINE SALESMEN WANTED: On 
commission basis only, for non-rationed 
shoes: Play Shoes and House Slippers; car- 
ried in stock. All territories now open. Ad- 
dress #173, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





under my See 

State salary you will pay. 
Address e182, care Boot & Shoe aourer, 100 
East 42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 





SUCCESSFUL BUYER AND MERCHAN- 
DISER OF SHOES and Small Leather 

. now employed, available on short notice. 
Excellent record as volume and profit builder. 
Thoroughly experienced in medium and better 
grades. Draft exempt. Address #185, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





M ANAGER—wishes to better position. Have 
reached peak ed 


experience. tio appear- 
ance. Familiar with all price lines. Now lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania. Address #180, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Poe Wantep: High 
Window T. 





Grade Shoe 


ya care Boot & Shoe 
2nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 


SOLE LEATHER FOREMAN desires change; 
10 years’ in high grade 
Married: 34 years old: draft deferred. Can 
St cue Sate adieae Ba, on > Boot 
some . care 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Ss 
York 17. N. Y. 


UYER & MANAGER—Hard worker, sober 
of married, 











SALESMEN WANTED for Side Line of 
Popular Priced Goodyear Welt Work Shoes: 
In Stock proposition, for the States of Ohio; 
Indiana; Michigan; Illinois. Address #172. 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street. New York 17, N. Y. 





POSITION WANTED 


POSITION AS BUYER AND MANAGER in 
Department Store, or large Family Shoe 
Store. Well qualified. Draft exempt. Address 
#169, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








YOUNG EXECUTIVE, thoroughly familiar 
with all phases of Women’s Arch Shoe Manu- 
facturing, Selling. and Styling desires position 
with company as Sales Manager, Stylist, or 
equivalent. Complete knowledge of stock de- 
partment operation, styling, lasts, les man- 
agement and production control. Fine zeneral 
iness management background and can give 
best of references. Employed at present but 
bod be available July ist. Address #168, 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y¥. 





W InDow DISPLAY MAN: Fifth Avenue 

experience in dramatic, conservative and 
staple Shoe Windows, looks for additional ac- 
count in New York and nearby. . 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.° Y. 





HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN, 19 
years’ Fi Avenue experience; now em- 
ployed in New York City, seeks opportunity as 
Manager or . Women’s Shoes. Excel- 
lent style man. ows market thoroughly. 
Locate anywhere. Address #142, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 


| peony MANAGER—A large southern shoe 
has an opening for a quick- 


to right man. 
Address #994, care Bact & hoe . 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











ATER TIS. RETAIL SHOE 
wonderful 


SALES 
There is a in 


i taking complete charge of 
Unlimited earnings under lib 

eral profi plan. Ability to fit shoes 
of customers are 


statement of availability. 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 





SHOE EXECUTIVE—One of nay mere ten 
largest shoe establishments (not | in 
the east) has opening for an all around shoe 
executive, not as general manager; 
assistant, starting salary $100.00 per 
Your letter will 


New York 17, 





B pars toe Department embloying ten o- 

lay-S' 

Exclusi PROPREILT, ED 

WARDS, JUVENI VITALITY and other 

leading = Soames must state any ex- 
and family connections; also by 

whom now ow ‘employed as well as all other em- 


ployers covering ten years; with 
each and in what capacity. Address #111, care 
Boot Shoe ler, 100 42nd Street, 


New York 17, N. Y 





S — fe ee a ny $300.00 to $500.00 
ing shoes in THE ‘STYLE 





SHOP OF THE SOUTH. Commis basis, 

$50.00 per week guarantee. Shoe 

Company, San Antonio, Tex. # 
CHILDREN’S SHOR MAN 


EXPERT 
WANTED for progressive Children’s Shoe 
Department in Connecticut. Good position and 
excellent post war possibilities for the right 
man. Address #181, care Boot & Shoe 
ae. 100 East 42nd Street. New York 17. 





Nak FOR IMMEDIATE EMPLOYMENT 
a Eve wie man jo snlst awecr in a Ladies’ 
pparel and Shoe Store. Necessary qualifica- 

a = tn: the Job are: CH to buy and sell 
shoes, trim windows, advertise, and take full 
charge of the’ foot. Excellent opportunity and 
Apply to MR. B. H. 

SHERMAN, of Sh Sherman’ s, Waynesbore, Penna. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Soar, SHOE BUYER wants TO 

Y Shoe Store or Concession. ‘Top grade 
peta in Market. “Can furnish $5,000. Ad- 
dress #184, care Boot & Shoe Recorder. 160 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, 











ce 
umber is desired 





For all 
twelve 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement word 
h 75 cents. other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents pe 
words should be added for the address. 


ified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
in advance. 


= Advertisements for this page mast be in eur New York Office 10 days precediag publication date. = 


is 4 cents per 


for ~p ) womens advertisements. 
In al other cases each 


inimum charge, $1.25. 
word of the 
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HELP WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 





Essential Workers need Release Statements 











WORKS MANAGER 


Good Company with excellent 
post-war prospects desires man 
who has had experience as 
superintendent of small Shoe 
Factory. Must have held ad- 
ministrative position. Salary 
$10,000 to $12,000. Address 176, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
| DA 











FOR SALE 








THRIVING FAMILY SHOE STORE 


Choice location in small Illinois town 

of 11,000 population. Good volume; 

established branded lines, on’ good 

quota basis. 

Address 177, care BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
1218 Olive Street, St. Louls 3, Mo. 








FOR SALE 


LIVE SHOE STORE 
carrying Women’s and Children’s 
Shoes, now actively doing two to 
three thousand dollars weekly. Last 
year’s sales $125,000. Low rent; long 
lease; all you have to do is walk 
right in and keep on doing business. 
Located in a very progressive South- 
ern City. Reason for selling, have 
other interests. 


Address: Box 183, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 














EStansenED FAMILY SHOE STORE, 
YEARS; Steady Connecticut ; 


Industrial Community: location Main Street. Ti 


health reason Mostly pre-war mer- 
chandise. yO od. pA 7, care Boot & Shoe 
. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 





S TOCKING-SAVERS—fine cotton, with Elas- 
tic Top. Shoe protection without hose 
£18.50 per gross. Sizes 8%-10%. JULIUS 
KAAR, 54 North 3rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





W ONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY to step into 
a Shoe "1 established in 1865; owner 


compelled to retire because of illness; has dis- 
posed of old stock. CLAUS SHOE STORE, 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


SHOE STORE WANTED: Write full de 
tails. Will entertain cash transaction. Ad- 

dress #178, care Boot & Shoe 

East 42nd Street, New York 17. N 








NTED BUY MEDIUM PRICED 
FAMILY SHOE STORE. Individual will 
pay cash for store, located in Central or Eastern 
Pennsylvania, or New Jersey: doing annual 
volume of 30,000 or more. #170. care 





SHOE MFG. EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 
For a manufacturer of limited pro- 
duction of Women’s Shoes we can 
recommend an executive of 25 
years’ experience in designing, 
merchandising, and sales manage- 
ment, acquainted with sources of 
supply and with the better retail 


trade. 
J. C. BULL, INC. 
ADVERTISING 








101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 








WANTED: To Buy 


FOR CASH AND RATION - 
CURRENCY 


MEN'S 
SPORT SHOES 


Brown and White; Black and 
White; or any other two-tone 
combination. 
WILL PAY YOUR 
INVOICE PRICE 
AM INTERESTED IN any nom- 


ber of pairs regardless of size 
range in any and all! brands. 


ALSO INTERESTED IN Men’s 
& Women’s Golf Shoes with re 
movable cleats. 


Send Size Sheets, listing sizes, 
descriptions and prices of shoes. 


NELSON'S 


Walk-Over Shoe Store 
136 SOUTH BEACH ST. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 








NOTICE 


Wanted to buy odds and ends and 
close-outs of High Grade Shoes and 
also will buy complete shoe stores. 
Send Samples, size sheet and price. 


W. M. SHAFER 


Box 604 Lancaster, Ky. 











Addres 
Boot & Shoe + m apthretienet mete ncers 
New York v7. ne we 


June 1, 1944 


‘general manager of the U. S. Shoe Cor- 








Time to Translate 
Postwar Blueprints 


CINCINNATI, On1Q—“Now is the time 
for all industry, but those in the shoe 
trade particularly, to be primed for 
translation into action of those blue- 
prints that have been evolved in recent 
months and projected for application to 
the postwar needs at the earliest pos- 
sible moment when the battles are 
over,” A. B. Cohen, vice-president and 


LINE WANTED 





‘Address 1 
1218 Olive 


Eallowine: ENCED SALESMAN, Chain 





SHOE 


& 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


SALESMAN WITH LARGE FOL- 
LOWING ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 





SHOE SALESMAN WITH horney tee og 


FOLLOWING in Alabama, ida, Georgia, 


South Carolina and North Carolina; 4S_ years: 
live wire. 
references. Address #171, care Boot 
oe 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


Line. Best of 


Wants successful 
& Shoe 





SALESMAN WITH LARGE FOLLOWING 
Eastern 


in the South tates wants Line of 
Women’s Sport Oxfords. Shoes or Chil 
dren’s Shoes of merit a references. d 
dress #175. care Boot & Recorder, 100 


hoe 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 








WILL BUY FOR CASH 


And Ration 
Currency 
MEN'S 
All-White 
or Two-Tone 
Sport Shoes 
NANKIN SHOE STORE 


158 E. Flagler St. 
MIAMI 32, FLA. 








poration with general offices and prin- 
cipal factory here, believes. 

Mr. Cohen, discussing the Spring 
sales conference for representatives of 
the company, reported that the object 
of the sessions was to “attune our field 
forces with the prospective future prac- 
tical applications of the blue prints and 
postwar planning efforts we have been 
mapping out. 

“While we’re not prophets and none 
of us can speculate as to the hour or 
day when the war is to be over,” he 
said, “we know that some day the vic- 
tory signal will sound around the 
world. And then industry, but espe- 
cially the shoe manufacturing units 
should be ready to snap into action 
with their postwar projects. 


Butterworth Assigned 
To Active Duty 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—George Butter- 
worth, Jr. has been commissioned Lt. 
(j.z.) in the Navy and has been as- 
signed to active duty. For the duration 
his father will make the complete Den- 
ver West territory for Commonwealth 
Shoe and Leather Co.; previously they 
had divided this sales work between 
them. 

















WANTED TO: PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 











WRITE, 


SELL US YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 
and convert into CASH & RATION CURRENCY 
any quantity and at fair prices 
WIRE OR PHONE 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
1326 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ce. 4898 











SELL YOUR JOB LOTS 
SAM CAMITTA & SONS 


95 Reade St., New York 13, N. Y. 
FOREMOST SHOE BUYERS SINCE 1906 








VE B 


SHOE STORES 


FCR CASH 


BARSH & CEASAR 





MAR 








SHOES WANTED 


Convert Your Surpluses 
Into Cash and Coupons 


Wire, phone or write today 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79-81 Reade St., New York, N. Y 
Phone WOrth 2-5180 





WE BUY 

SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 

FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobe” 
89 READE STREET 


New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 717-7887 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks of shoes froa 
vetailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new warehouses 


108-110 Duane Street, New Yori 
Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and S878 and 58798 








WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 2062 

















—here's how to get 


More Business! 
ME Vincent Edwards idee Clipping 


Service has over 2,000 sat users. 
Each order a to what 
want; lers usual vest 
retail ads; cturers usually 
want ads of competitive brands. 


Fe SS Se 6 ts = emee 
ad clippings is the quickest and least e 
pensive way to keep in touch with what's 
going on. 

Use cou below to learn more about 
this valuable service and the — short 
term trial offer. No obligation, of course. 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


Wortd’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Frege. tev me more hee ue : poms, 
paper c service and specia 
short term tri a offer. 











Holloway New Merchant Head 


Monrogz, La.—G. L. Holloway, pro- 
prietor of the Holloway and Thompson 
Shoe Store, was unanimously elected 
chairman of division at a mass meet- 
ing of retail] merchants held in the 
chamber office in the Virginia hotel. 
Mr. Holloway has been in his present 
line of business here for twenty years. 
His post is considered an indication of 
the esteem in which he is held by his 
fellow shoe merchants, said the new 
president of the chamber group, Lester 
Scharff. 

The merchants committee which will 
direct affairs for this division in 1944 
are the following: 

Department stores, P. B. Stalcup; 
shoe stores, G. Ls Holloway; variety 
stores, O. L. Dahler; ladies ready-to- 
wear, B. L. Davidson; jewelry, Al 
Cohen; men’s furnishings, J. Pickens; 
filling stations, Ed MHochendel; fur- 
niture stores, Lester Scharff; office sup- 
plies, Bernard Levi. 

A special committee hag been ap- 
pointed to draw up and adopt a con- 











stitution and by-laws for future op- 


FIT BETTER TO SELL BETTER 
with the better BRANNOCK 


Scientific heel-to-ball, heel-to-toe 
and width measurements instantly 
made with The BRANNOCK 
DEVICE. Universally used, in 
majority of American shoe 
stores,—by Army and Navy shoe 
fitters—and in global service. 


Adult Model for men and women 
$15.00 


Junior Model for children $12.50 


Available at special cooperative price if 
ordered through certain shoe manufacturers 
—for this list and full details write to . . 


THE BRANNOCK DEVICE CO. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 








FIT COMES FIRST 


with the original 
SHOE DOCTOR SHRINKERS 






FOOT COMFORT easily 
provided for hard-to-fit or 
abnormal feet. Our Shoe 
Doctor Shrinkers when used 
with our specially pre 
pared fiuids, give the 
proper fit to shoes which 
fit large around the top, 
slip at the heel, or gap at 
the sides. Any fullness or 
wrinkles in leather or fab- 
ric are easily shrank with- 


Curved type Iron out harm. 
Special combination offer $32.50 (fluids 
included in above prices). 


fend your order or write for detail information. 


E. C. SMELTZER CO. 


121 E. Sist Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 








erations of the merchants’ division. The 
committee, headed by Sam Davis, in- 
cludes Lester Scharff and George 





‘Holland, the chamber secretary. 
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Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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